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Focusing upon the adventure aspect of wilderness 
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inceipocdbea under the tera "Wilderness ?idventure Prograsa" (RAP). 
Providing information of interest to persons concerned with WAP 
history, 'planninq, and/or application, this paper presents the 
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teiiporal considerations; forcalized control; cost; and instruction); 
(3) Participants and Ken-Participants (popularity and extensiveness; 
participant characterization; participant groups; and meaning of 
participation) ; (^) Demand and Consumption Factors (causal 
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and I^rsues (overview; criticism; research related to HAPs; HAPs as an 
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1 nope tnat all de/otees to the concept of WildernesiS 
Adventure Pro^^rams will excuse me fcr this rather objec- 
tive, almost nechanical accumulation of information on 
pro^rrams which are so 'personal' in the nature of the 
experience they provide for many individuals. However, I 
thinic the extreme importance these programs may h?^ve fcr 
uur boeiety merits an attempt to enhance our understand- 
ing of them, so that we may better realize tneir poten- 
tial lor the future* 

A3 far as 1 know^ tnis is the first attempt ever made 
to accunul^^te information on Wilderness Adventure Programs 
^.s an activity in general. Because my time span ir which 
to carry out this research was limited to two months, 
t"^,pre are certainly numerous instances of incomplete ma- 
terial. It is my hope that this study can act as the ground- 
work for a more complete collection of knowledge on this 
topic. I would sincerely appreciate any additions, comm^"^nts and 
critique which might serve to bf^tter improve the appropri- 
atf^ne^s and extensiveness of this profile. 

Because of the nature of this profile, certain chap- 
ters ir.av be more relevant than othprs for individuals with 
specific interests, students interested in the history of 
V/iidemess Adventure Programs are referred to Chapter I5 
persons concerned with planning such programs should look 
at Chapters V and VI; and those interested in the possi- 
ble arplication ol the programs may 1 ind Chapter VII in- 
formative. 

I wish to express my sincerest gratitude to Ins. Jean 
Kinnear, whose energy and direction provided the initial 
impetus to carry out this study. Also to Dr. Betty van der 
Smissen, Ur. Joachim Wohlwill, lis. Sharon Koepke and Ernest 
P?rtridre, who eithf^r directly or indirectly supplied some 
of the inf orrn-ition and thou^Tht contained herein. 



(§) Daniel H. Lowenstein 
November, 1975 
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CHAPTFR I 
INTRODUCTION 



In thr past few years, programs which are based upon 
a wilderness experience have received more and more atten- 
tion as to their value in our increasingly technological, 
machine-built world. These wilderness programs are charac- 
terized by their use of the outdoor setting as a backdrop 
for experiencing nature 'first-hand,' of tentimes with an 
emphasis on personal growth, nature study, 'survival' 
training or environmental awarenesso 

Tnis paper is a discussion focusing upon one class of 
wilderness prop;ramsi those specializing in the incorpora- 
tion of 'adventure' activities... Whether these programs in- 
clude such forms of outdoor recreation as rock climbing, 
whito-water canoeiiig, cxterf\'?d hikes or similar experi- 
ences, ail use xnese activit^ps to create a number of chal- 
l^;,plr.- r.r.'i "■f+«^n stressful situations as a /m-ans for at- 
taining certain goals. 

I choose to use the term "Wilderness Adventure Program' 
(V/AP) to classify this particular type of wilderness acti- 
vity. Thus such programs as i-psident camps, environmental 
education seminars , 'nature centers, etc which might include 
adv-^^nture activities as a relatively small part of their 
curriculum are not included in this paper. Also, those pro- 
grams which fociis upcn one particular adventure activity, 
such as rock climbing schools, are not considered here, 
since the goal of these programs is generally to develop 
competency in particular skills of an activity. 

Onp might question doing an 'activity profile' on some- 
thing which is actually comprised of a number of separate 
outdoor recreational activities. Indeed, profiles could be, 
and have been, done on some of the particular facets of 
WAPs; but I choose to deal with this class of wilderness 
programs as an activity in itself. The reason behind this 
will hopefully become clear through the remainder of this 
paper. Let it suffice to say here that I believe that there 
is value in inspecting these 'multi-disciplinary' programs 
as a whole, since their merits lie within the experience 
of wilderness "adventure in general 

The term "outdoor recreational activity" has been locs- 
ly defined as "an engagement or pursuit which gives a rec- 
reational experience to participants, and which depends 
upon the utilization of the natural environment." (100.) 
If one considers WAPs as programs for which engaging in 
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advonturp is a primary pursuit, then they satisfy -^-he 
above definition, and thus can be the object of an acti- 
vity profiles 



Wilderness Adventure Program -typology 

Typologies are classification systems being used 
as an aid in delineating the many forms of outdoor rec- 
reation. In this section, WAPs will be placed into the 
framework of a number of typologies, in order to better 
understand their place in the realm of outdoor recreation. 

Under the Douglass System of "forest recreation Acti- 
vities," which is based upon management, WAPs can be placed 
in two categories. The base ;amp which is common to most 
programs could be considered as a site for land based "In- 
tensive Activities}" those w! ich are centralized and have 
concentrated use. The expeditions and other extended trips 
which are universally part of V/APs would come under the 
heading "Extensive Activities," which take place over large 
areas where minimum development is requiredo These, of 
course, c^in be land or water based o (?.) 

Ir. the ";Uatewiae Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan" 
classification rystem, WAPs would come under the general 
n-c.e^ng of ••ilnvironmental Related Recreation," including 
thH 3ub-c;it*^gories of "water activities" and "outing acti- 
vities, WAit. emphasizing winter camping would be classi- 
fied as "winter activities." Since the programs often en- 
tail survival skill training, ecology lessons, etc., they 
would also be included under "Outdoor Education," Finally, 
the general heading "Creative, Aesthetic, Educational and 
Cultural Recreation" is applicable here, since the programs 
are beginning to place more and more emphasis upon activities 
which develop an understanding of the outdoor environment. 

{13« ) 

WAPs can be placed in the classes of "Ill-Trips and Out- 
ings," "IV-Outdoor Living," and "V-Outdoor Related Sports 
in the Carlson, Deppe, Maclean system for obvious reasons. 

An application of the Pennsylvania State University 
"jtfatershea Project Classification System" is deferred here, 
since the scheme is still not well enough defined at this 
time. The basic ideas behind this typology, however, vyill 
be used latpr in this paper as a basis behind a descrip- 
tion of V/APs as a unique recreational experience, (bee the 
final section of Chapter VII.) 



CHAFTEh II 
ACTIVITY IjESORIPTION 



riistory 

Any. description of Wildprness Adventure Programs is in- 
^^omplete without a review of the ideas, thoughts and devel- 
optTients in tht? evolutionary history ?f such programs. Since 
roGt of the f Jr;nr< -na functions of V/APs today have roots^.^n 
pr^ip:ra<r»c vi pa.-r cic^:..^^'^? undt-? otanding of their development 
.',ari i^ive some insight into wh-it they a^re present and in 
what dxrer:li'jn tney mdy be headed. 

It was not until the mid-l960<s that WAPs became varied — 
in terms of organizational suppliers, for the most part, 
s^ny history of V/APs prior to that time is really a history 
of Outward Bound. 

Though WaPs are truly an international phenomenon (pro- 
grams are located throughout the world) . the first programs 
developed in England. The mentor behind their initial growth 
was a school headmaster of German descent, Kurt Hahn. In 
1933 he arrived in England, since^ as a Jew and an open op- 
ponent of nitler, Germany was no longer a suitable home. 
He haH a number of friends in Britain who were either ac- 
quaintances in the teaching profession or parents of some 
of his orevious pupils, and were able to assist him in con- 
tinuing" his educational pursuits. Hahn had a number of edu-- 
cational theories which he was convinced were necessary to 
apply, at a time when the European political systems were 
in such a state of turmoil, /i'he basis for his theories was ^ 
a belief that; 

•,.the lethargy and crisis of adolescence are not the 
inevitable stages in development that they have almost 
been assumed to be, but that a system of training de- 
vices- athletics, expeditions, projects and services- 
can be used to avoid them. Kodern youth... is sick be- 
cause society does not provide them with challenges to 
develop basic human characteristics.** (65s l8) 

He had used these ideas as the framework for his school in 
Salem, Germany, and wasted no time in establishing a new school 
in Gordonstoun, England. The first school season of 1933 saw 
characteristics which were to b^-come a tradition; boys in 
snorts, taking early morning runSj and keeping track of their 
training programs with charts in which they recorde(^ th^ir 
daily accomplishments. Athletics were an integral part of his 
system, for Hahn felt that athletic dexterity and endurance were 



necessary for a strong character* He did not place much 
emphasis upon the actual accumulation of knowledge it-^ 
self, but believed more in the development of pov/ers of 
judgement. His educational ideal was therefore the morally 
responsible man, not the scholar or artist or athlete. (65;7l) 
He imposed a number of strict rules, including such de- 
mands for conduct of no lying or fighting, and was generally 
feared by staff and students alike. As the school pros- 
pered he detatched himself more and more from the daily 
functions. It was not until he retired in 1953p however, - 
that the school's program was changed to more of a conser- 
vative and conventional educational format. 

Another of Hahn's strong beliefs was inspired by writer 
Henry James, in an essay entitled "The Moral Equivalent of 
War.** James pointed ou.t that war, for all its horror, has 
been known to bring out the best as well as the worst in 
men- heights of courage and compassion, depths of self real- 
ization that might never be probed in more normal pastimes. 
He posed the interesting question of whether some alter- 
nate form of struggle and challenge, retaining only the de- 
sirable aspects, might be evolved. (47j144) Hahn felt that 
such aspects of war as survival ,were experiences which could 
be pursued in a non-war setting. By risking their lives 
0 through learning and employing survival technique, boys 
would not only "acquire a new attitude toward life," but 
also provide a service to others in their capacity to han- 
dle emergencies. (651I8) He incorporated these ideas at Goi- 
donstoun in the form of th'^ 'Morey Badge • , achieved through 
the demonstration of prowess in athletics, on land and sea 
expeditions, in life saving and by observing training con- 
ditions. In 19^1 » when Gordonstoun was moved to Aberdovey 
in Wales from fear of a Norwegian attack and pressure from ^ 
the locJ^ls, Hahn found the opportunity to extend his ideas 
concerning the use of real challenges as a tool for education. 

A shipowner by the name of Lawrence Holt met Hahn and ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction in the apparent innability of 
British seamen to handle emergency survival situations. He 
felt that with the development of engines and complex in- 
strumentation, seamen had lost their sense of the elements, 
their interdependence, and their ability to rely on their 
own physical, nervous and technical resources in the event 
of a calamity. (79i28) Such lack of 'will to survive^ was 
seen as responsible for the large number of seamen being lost 
at sea as a result of German attack. Holt felt that employ- 
ing the theories of Hahn in a short term course of "inten- 
sive small boat experience and training in endurance" could 
instill once again the necessary qualities of good seamen- 
alertness, vigilance, closn comradeship, humility and deep 
sustaining faith. (52t53) Thus, with Holfs financial back- 
ing, Hahn began the first "Outward Bound" sea school at Aber- 
dovey. ^ 
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The initial goal of the first Outward Bound programs 
was survival training for British seamen, but both Holt and 
Hahn agreed that the challenge course v/as "less a training . 
for the sea, than a training through the sea." (65:71) for 
this reason, the program continued after the war ended. It 
was apparently being recognized by the British public that 
challenge in controlled circumstances did something for an 
individual's personal development. It was also noted that 
the programs at Aberdovey were memorable and v/orthwhile 
experiences in themselves; "It is natural and good for the 
young to seek outlets and tests for their growing powers,^ 
their sense of enterprise and adventure. For the great majo- 
rity, the test of real adventure has been lacking. Our way 
of life encourages more and more the enjoyment of thrills 
vicarously." (52t53) The widespread recognition of Outward 
Bound as a useful program was evidenced by tne interest of 
many midland manufacturing companies which were sending 
their apprentices to courses. In l9^5f 33 four-week courses 
reached over 2,000 boys. (52:53) Because of the increased 
publicity, private donations and fund raising events, the 
Outward Bound Trust was founded in 19^6 as the school^s go- 
verning body. The Trust incorporated Hahn's philosophies in- 
to the formulation of principles which would guide the 
school: 

.•.•They must be residential and the courses must last 
for a minimum of four weeks, » They must be opened to all, 
based on a spiritual foundation, and must contain a di- 
versity of occupations and nationalities, without poli- 
tical or sectional bias. They must present each boy with 
a set of conditions and give him possibly for the first 
time, the opportunity to discover himself. These condi- 
tions, self-discipline, teamwork, adventure, physical 
hardship and some risk, are rarely met with except in 
time of w. They must endeavor to develop character 
through training with a vocation or other practical in- 
terest. (?9:29) 

The courses entailed four weeks of instruction in survival 
skills and technique, short sea expeditions, athletic endea- ^ 
vors and service to the public. Those participants who at- 
tained set standards were awarded a badge in particular skill 
areas. Ihe bridge system was soon discarded, however, and a 
single badge wasgiven upon completion of the course. 

The growth in number of schools in the following years 
was due to the continued acceptance of the special form 
of education at Aberdovey as an important tool for the cha- 
racter training of young people. At times, Outward Bound was 
conceived as a panacea for the problems, of the world. At a 
fund raising dinner for the Outward bound Trust, Master of 
Ballial, Lord Lindsay of Birker, hoped to see the day when 
six months of the military training of young men would be 
in Outward Bound conditions. Ke went on to say that the Trust, 
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by helping young people to lead far happier and more 
useful lives, mi.-'ht be taking a step toward preventing 
anotner war. (535 276) 

In 1950, the second Outv/ard Bound school was founded 
at Lskdale in the Cumberland h'lountains, with an expressed 
emphasis on personal achievement rather than con'ipetit ion. 
The program included "running, jumping, the javelin... five 
mile walks, rope work, pioneering' and tree felling." ^54:474) 
The school -was- continuously on call for mountain rescue J and 
allowed a greater amount of free time than the previous pro- 
grams. Moray L^ea- School in Scotland, which was founded in 
I9ij.9, independent from the Outward Bound Trust prior to 1952 » . 
centered their activities on the sea expeditions with the 
sixty ton schooner 'Prince Louis.' It was here that the idea 

the twelve-man 'watch' develored; referring to teams of 
boys who lived and worked together*- throughout the program. 
This is a concept which is central to the theme of a number 
of modsrn '.vAPs. The Times Lducational Supplement of London 
was impressed by the program at i.ioray, and concluded a des- 
criptive article publicizing the school by saying: "In days 
when so much is talked and written abo^t citizenship and _ 
about leadership, discipline, self reliance and so forth in 
an adolescent population which is alleged to lack these qua- 
lities, at this school. . .something is being done." (55j721) 
Ihe '950s saw the expansion oi the Outward Bound program 
to other places in England, Ullswater in 1956 and bevon in 
I959l and to other countries as well. In 1951 a school o- 
cenpd in Nigeria, and later in Germany, Kenya. I.ialaysia and 
Australia. ( 57: 130^^ ; 59 J 1128) The German school came under 
sharp criticicm from Englanders assoc iated with Outward 
Bound as bein^ too easygoing. Whereas the English schools 
attempted to take boys to the limits of their capabilities, 
"there was little chance of a boy being unnerved by the Ger- 
man idea of Outward Bound." (58: ) The apparent fact that 
fire duty was not stressed, that experienced guides attended 
the lon^^ term expeditions, and that individuals were given 
little chance for innitiative v/as frowned upon by t,he Trust, 
i'his was parti?tlly explained, however, by a popular observation 
in England at the time, that "the older generation in Germa- 
ny still feels unable to command, or the young to obey, is 
one of the consequences of Germany's past." (58: •) One of 
the reasons behind Germany's more subtle approach may have 
hfen due to a greater emphasis placed upon Outward Bound as 
a formal edi.cational alternative rather than a program geared 
toward adding adventure to youth's experiences. There was 
initially problems in Germany when parents objected to their 
children misairif. an entire month of school study. The Mini- 
ster of Education then declared that only entire classes 
could attend the courses, thus essentially adding it as a 
part of the formalized school systems. One German headmas- 
ter stated that a course at Outward Bound was "not only 
thoro'.rhlv iustifiable within the iramework of grammar and 



.secondary school education » it v/as in fact a necessity if 
the educational tasks of the schools v/as to be properly 
undersoodo" (57:130^) 

Meanwhile, in the United btates, establishment of ad- 
venture programs took a bit more time to get started. In 
1955 the ide^xVeek of school at a residential camp was be- 
ing heralded as "one of the newest and most sensational 
developments in outdoor education/' (29:8) It was estimated 
that approximately twenty-four states had either established 
courses or pilot programs, in the use of the outdoor setting 
as an alternative^.school setting. These camps made no men- 
tion of adventure activities as an integral part of the 
camp-week. One possible move in this direction was a pro- 
gram in Orinda, California, which had a "three-week session 
of school in the wilderness," but even there it appears that 
there was no emphasis on involvement in adventure activities. 
(38:8) 

It was not until 1962 that. 0 itward Bound reached America, 
when a school v/as inaugarated in Colorado. Some Lnglanders 
believed that the need for Outward Bound in the U.S. paral- 
leled the need in Britain. It was said that "Statistics from 
the rCorean War showed lack of inner strength in the coun- 
try's youth. One of every three prisoners, " it is said, col- 
laborated with their captors for better treatment. Apparent- 
ly, few tried to escape." {6Zt275) It is difficult to deter- 
mine whther this was a factor behind the adoption of the 
progr:*.m in the U.S., 

The Colorado Outward Bound programs were very physically 
oriented, including running, hiking and a six mile marathon; 
thus Hahn's concepts of character training through challenge 
were certainly present. However, there appears to have al- 
so been a strong feeling, that the wilderness setting had 
much to offer as an experience in itself. The Chief Inspec- 
tor of Colorado Outv/ard Bound, Ernest Tapley, indicated this 
when he said: "Thn mountains and their inhabitants place ad- 
v*=^nture and character before us... They are ours to observe 
and absorb." (6lt659) This is one of the first instances of 
incorporating the appreciation of the environment as a fa- 
cet of the Outward Bound program, a trend which has become 
quite marked in many V/APs today. 

The Outward Bound program caiight on in the U.S. for much 
the same reasons as their growth in En^?land; parents, em- 
ployers and teachers saw improvements in youths who attended 
the courses. In an article w^ll circulated by Headers Digest 
magazine, Lydia Lawrence proclaimed! "It's hard to believe 
that such a complete and lasting transformation can be achieved 
in such a short time. But in nearly every case the cacoon of 
youth drops away and the true fiber of man emerges. (^5^191) 
With increased popularity via the press and television/ schools 
were soon established in ;>iaine, Minnesota, Oregon, North Ca- 
rolina and Texas. 



3y the mid-1960s, other forms of Wilderness Adventure 
Programs were comine; into existence. Paul Petzoldt, a for- 
mer instructor at Colorado Outwara Bound, felt that the 
Outward Bound courses placed too much emphasis upon chal- 
lenging situations lor their own sake. He founded a new 
school more oriented toward leadership and rood judgement 
through fun and learning. (35s 55) His National Outdoor 
Leadership School was considered by many as a 'finishing 
sr-hool* for Outward Bound, involving a longer course with 
more time for expeditions and the learning of outdoor li- 
ving skills. Basing the school in the 'let on fountains of 
Wyoming, Petzoldt started from assentially nothing, and even 
with the competition of a well established Outward Bound 
program, rr^.naged to find considerable public intpresto 
Though still having one base of operations, the school offers 
numerous courses which take place in various parts of the 
U.S. , and one in Africa. 

A number of other WAPs have come into existence in the 
past few years, but all appear to be more limited in their , 
scooe of operations and acces^ to the public when com- 
pared to Outward Bound and NOLS. Inspired by a survival 
ordeal in his younger years, one Garret Olahouse offered 
a school specializing in "survival skills for those who 
freqi'ent the wild." (39:26) V/ith a base located in the Pint- 
lar .'.'ilderness Area of Montana, Oldhouse's three-week course 
offered a program of skills learning, practice and applica- 
tion, A similar ."/AP was founded in 1969 in the Cascade r«.oun- 
tains of south-central Washington by two brothers, Darvel and 
Darryl Lloyd. Named after the central volcanic peak in the 
area, the r-iount Adams Wilderness Institute offered a ten to 
fourteen day course which specialized in mountain expedi- 
tions. This included not only partaking in the actual assault 
of a mountain peak, but also the planning, practice and spe- 
cial skills necessary for such an undertaking. 

WAPs also became popular in the U.S. as extensions of es- 
tablished residential Camps and formal educational insti- 
tutions. A program out of Camp Chuoyga in Kew York actually 
offered a one week 'adventure' of hiking and mountain dim- 
bin;^ to seven and ten year olds. (20il9) Institutions also 
began to incoroorate such activities in their programs. A 
childrens home' in Boise, Inaho began usinjj tne 'adventure 
program' as part of their therapeutic endeavors. (43:50) 
Lartmouth College established an extension of Oucward Bound 
through their William Jewett Tucker foundation, making it 
part of the regular course curriculum. (103.) The State Uni" 
versity of New York created a three-week semester break pro- 
gram involvinr snowshoeing, winter camping and orienteer- 
ing, with the'educational purpose of letting recreation ma- 
jors have 'on-sight' training in those outdoor recreation 
activities. 
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By the 1970s, the WAP appeared to be recognized as 
a useful toe] for the achievement of various goals, (This 
will be a main focus in other parts of this survey.) In- 
deed, not only were there a number of schools speciali- 
zing in such iprograms throughout the year; there was also 
a significant number of institutions, residential camps, 
colleges, high schools and even corporative interests in- 
cluding WAPs as part of their own structure. 



I unctions 

It is hoped that the history just presented can give 
an idea of the development in conceptualization of what 
functions ths Wilderness Adventure Programs have. Initial- 
ly,,";of course, the early WAPs were patterned after Hahn's_ 
Gordonstoun educational methods} with the expressed function 
of teaching seamen how to better handle survival situations 
at sea. As the war passed, the Outward Bound Trust began 
to emphasize the character development which appeared to be 
an inherent part of the program as an end in itself, rather 
than- actual preparation for emergencies. This was the first 
major shift of the functual development in the evolutionary 
history of V/APs. ht first, the goal of character develop- 
ment was very- 'macho,' emphasizing a toughening of boys 
through rigorous activities, which was "the end product 
of a great challenged mastered, when the mind commands the 
body to do the seemingly impossible, when strength and cou- 
rage are summoned to extraordinary limits for the sake of 
something outside the self- a principle, an onerous task, 
another human life." (67:7^1') 

This function of WAPs as a tool for 'character develop- 
ment' has become much more delineated in modern programs. 
Some schools interpret the goal of character development 
as "development of sense of purpose and a strong desire 
for achievement," or improvement of self confidence and self 
concept o (21 J 43) others place emphasis upon personal growth 
in the areas of judgement and leadership. It appears that 
each school has formulated their own ideas of what 'cha- 
racter development' entails.' 

Another functional trend vjas initiated with the reali- 
zation that WAPs providea a setting which allowed a parti- 
cipant to experience some of the group dynamics involved in 
working together with other individuals. At first this was 
fostered in the 'team spirit' and competition approach, but 
this soon r.ave way to an emphasis placed upon the impor- 
tance of communicating with others and efficiency in wor- 
king to^rether. Ihe educators at the earlier Outward Bound 
3ch'.ols''in Germany recognized this fuiiction as being'of value, 
for they noted that teacher-student relations improved after 
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participation in a coarse. The icea of comir.unication be- 
tween individuals oi diflerent races was an expressed 
function of tne OuTward bound school Kenya, which inte- 
grated their course with British and Kenyans. 

Ihe nost recent trend in expressed functions ol modern 
WArs has been the utilization of adventure experiences in 
tne wilderness setting as a tool toward the attainment of 
a .^rfater appreciation of tne outdoors. Also, to enhance 
a participant's understanding of not only thf? environment , 
but man's place in the environmental realm. This idea had 
its roots: "iack in the 1950s , when a few officials of Out- 
ward Bound made note of the value in giving youths the op- 
portunity to experience the wild. It was not until the late 
1960s. hov;ever / that this became an expressed purpose of 
a number of pro^srams. This was probably due to a ^^rowing 
concern for ihf^ environment by the American people. Lee 
Kaynard. an individual involved with the administration 
of' Outward Bound in the U.S., expressed this concept well: 

Liome of the lessons that everyone should eventu- 
ally learn cnnnot be gleaned from books or taught 
even in the best of schools; they can only be learned 
from exper^ience of a special kind. Education, in this 
sense, cannot be packaged, all that can be done is 
to offer the opportunity and the setting. Nature, too, 
has dimensions that are el^.sive in the^r effect on 
tne young, and' which are too intangible for measure-- 
ment. They can only be sensed or felt. 

tVnen education and nature are combined to produce 
an effect, no one knows the alchemy by which experience 
is transmitted into knowledge. The dunes of Gape Cod 
and the coast of Big bur are nothing more than places 
where land and water meet, yet seen through recep- 
tive eyes, the experience can illuminate the whole 
mystery of h"-jman existence. And a youth who encounters, 
for tne first time, a stretch of wilderness with which 
he must learn to cope in order to survive, almost 
in*:ivit^.bly discovers much, not only about nature, but 
about himself. 

ihe experience is based on the belief that man is 
a p^rt of nature, and that not only is it important 
for him to escape his evolutionary history, it is im- 
port?^nt in our industrintlized society to realfirm his 
connection;- with nature in an active way. (^6:77) 



All tnf^ Dresent WAPs nave functions with roots in one 
or more of '^nese trends in their evolutionary history. The^ 
lirst bein^: th<^ learning of survival and outdoor livin,.: i;]<ills; 
second, the development of char.^cter (interpreter in various 
Ways); tnird, the unciers land in^: of proup dynamicsi and I'^st, 



trie understanding and appreciation ol the natural environment • 
Ir.i^ is portrsiyod graphically in Table !• 



'lable X 


•Vilaernf'ss Adventure 

1 

functional 
Realms 


Prograinsj 


j Cutaoor Character 
/Living Skills Development 


Group Environmental 
Dynamics Awareness 







ihe actual applications ol these functions for more 
specialized use are treated in Chapter IV, "De.rnand and 
Consumption tactors." 



A c t i ons 

Tnoura tn^re are literally scores ol different activities 
compooinp- tr.e ?ttructure of .VAPs, there appears to be three 
scecific phases of actions which characterize all of theiri. 
Ihev arei 1) On-base basic conditioning and skill develop- 
ment; 2) Application of- skills in the wilderness setting 
with sut^ervision; 3) Experiences in the wilderness with li- 
rited supervision, if any. 

All v.APs have an introductory phase wnich prepares th«^ 
participant for the later facets of the prog:ram. In some 
cases, tnis phase actually commences prior to arrival "at 
tne base c^imp, for students are encourared to engage in 
sorpe Dhvsic'ii conditioning in preparation for the course. 
(37 J o) Alter b^^ing^ received at the base camp on tne first 
d^y, p" rticipants are given a general oiientation to the 
facilities, issued equipment and assigned living quarters. 
Ihey then begin a period of usually •-^intensive' skills tr'j in- 
in,-^ serine rc, ihroughout this initial pha. e, some programs 
include such activities as running, swimming, obstacle courses, 
etc,„ ur^ed to improve tne physical condition of the par- 
ticipant in preparation for tne more rigorous activities of 
tne later phases. Other schools merely integrate the condi- 
tion in,^ in' with a more •low*key' approach, building stamina 
over a lon^^f^r period of time involving tne I'ater phases. 

Lecendin.-' upon the nature of the program, a participant 
;s in.nr.cted in such area>ar> lire building, outdoor shelters, 
b^ckpackin.e skills, m^p and compass, first aid and other 
outdoor living skills^ Oftentiros there is an emphasis upon 
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learninr: ho^ to care lor oneself in emerg^ency conditions, 
includinr; such topics as eoible plants, cold weather pre- 
cautions, drownprool ing, etCf Usually the base camp is lo- 
cated in close proxirr^ity to natural resources which suffice 
as settings for introduction to rock climbing, rapelling, 
TTOunt^.in r«^scue techniques and cliff evacuationt These 
skills are sometimes approached in the second phase of V/APs, 
when groups of participants go with an instructor into the 
wilderness with the purpose of practicing and applying the 
skills Iparned on baset (Special mention should be made here 
of the National Outdoor Leadership School, which essentially 
combines the goals of this first phase into the seconds That 
is, the groups commence on the second phase on the second 
day, incorporating the teacning of skills with the expe- 
d itions# ) 

Usually this second phase involves a group expeaition, 
eitner on land or water, depending upon the location of 
the program and the course's specific emphasis on skill 
developmentt An instructor, whose role generally changes 
from conveying skill technique to acting as a resource 
and aid when necessary, accompanies the participants^ It is 
usually in this expeditionary phase that the idea of team- 
work and communication is stressed^ The expedition, be it 
a canoe voyage or a summit assault, generally has some sp'e- 
cific ei:oals. These might include tne completion of a certain 
distance of travel, achieving maximum distance in a limited 
amount of time, or even a more subtle goal of trying to •en- 
joy' the wilderness environment as much as possible. Of 
course, this last goal can be interpreted in many different 
ways; but It refers to the programs which favor f^wer miles 
Der day versus a more in-depth exploration of the surround- 
in^-s^ These are generally the programs which stress the 
function of^rtainin^^ to appreciation of the environmento 

Because there are goals involved in such expeditions, 
and a group of participants with varied interests and skills 
are involved in the considerations of the goals, the in- 
structor renernlly tries to make the participants aware of 
the positive aspects of working together. T4ius the actions 
in this phase are very much oriented toward the entire group 
attaining the goa^s of the expedition. It should also be 
noted that this is often ah evaluatory phase in which the 
instructor can assess the participant's capability in ap- ^ 
plication of previously learned skills, and determine their 
readiness for the firjal phase. 

In the vast majority of the WAPs reviewed, the high- 
light of the entire experience is considered to be the 
final exercise which the participants carry out on their 
own. This phase is often the focal point of the entire pro- 
rrairi, is stressed by the instructors as the final appli- 
cation of the course, and is generally expressed by most 
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participants as being the most meraorablc lacet ol tne pi'o- 
, rarr:* ihere r.ave b^en two v;ays of carr^ving out this phasa 
in the v/Al^s to date. The first is a group^expedition v/ith- 
out the inf;tructor, either after completion of the second 
ph'^se, or during: the last few days of the main expedition, 
ihp main /rroup is generally divided into smaller groups, 
oft^^n numbering four, individuals to each 'final* team. 

The second form of this phase is a •'solo," in which 
a participant experiences the wilderness in solitude. Ei- 
ther a particiapnt is placed in a particular location and 
instructed not to move away from the area until picked up 
la^er, or tne participant leaves the base camp on his own 
and returns (hopefully) after a predetermined amount of 
time. 

Generally the amount of equipment allotted to the sin- 
participant or the small group is held to a minimum^ 
since it is expected that they can rely upon the skill 
devtlopmpnt of tne previous phases for their well-being. 
Thus this phase is generally an attempt to place a parti- 
cipant in a 'survival' situation, either with a few indi- 
viduals or completely alone. 

Ucon completion of the final phase, there is generally a 
.-^rtain amount of debriefing; i.e. a retrospective review 
of tne program, its' effects^ applications to other si- 
tuations, etc*. The participants also are required to re- 
turn equipment and check out of the base camp. Certifi- 
cates arp issued on the last day to those who completed 
tne course. 

it is important to keep in mind that this a. somev.hat 
gross generalization of the 'actions' of WAPs. Sometimes 
th*^ sequence of the phases as presented are interchanged, 
thou^'h in -^11 cases the instruction ol skills is the ini- 
tial ph»se. There are a few programs which' omit the third 
pr.ase. No considerations have been made hore for the ac- 
tions between phases; let it suffice to say that a certain 
amount of transportation, debriefing, relaxation andfdntro- 
duction is carried on between phases. 

Lxar.ple3 . hor aaded clarity to this section, a few exam- 
ples ol Ihf' actions in some particular /lAPs^are presented. 
A cross-section of some ol the existing types of coursGi^ 
is ^ziven. ratner than a list of all schools in existence, 
thourh all programs nave qualities which make them unique. 

All the Outward Bound tichools have the same basic pro- 
f^rami 

mvaical conditioning in the early days perges 
with b;asic instruction to tne basic skills you need 
to complete the course. There's instruction in safety 



and first aid, equipment use, search and rescue tech- 
niques, food planning and cooking, map and compass 
skills, route finding, and environmental awareness* 
Ihese skills and others are applied in progres- 
sively more challenging situations during the course: 
an extended journey that may involve canoeing, back- 
packing, sailing, mountain climbing, or some other ac- 
tivity; a period of contemplation and self-sufficien- 
cy known as solo; and a final journey planned and ex- 
ecuted with minimal supervision, oervice projects, 
stressing group cooperation and the value of helping 
others, are important part of the courses. (98.) 

Th<^ actual course content, of course, depends upon the 
tne particular Outward Bound scnool. Also, the many dii^ 
ierent types 'of courses at each school , due to consider-^ 
ation for participant characteristics and time involve- 
ment, results in many different combinations of a basic 
format. 

Appendix I (pg.tf) gives a list of the six Outward Bouna 
schoolsWith their location and particular unique charac-- 
teristics. Appendix II (pg.6S) gives a more detailed de- 
scription of a standard course at the Hurricane Island 
Outward round school. 

The National Outdoor Leadership bqhool program is cen- 
tered around a relatively long group expedition. The par- 
ticipants are issued food and equipment on the first or 
second day, and after introduction to the planning as- 
pects of wilderness travel, set out on an expedition. The 
first week involves classes in hiking, map and compass, 
knot tyin^, cooking; incorporated into the day's travel. 
(Genprally b^^^ckpacking six to eight miles a day.) Parti- 
cipants are also taught practical conservation, i.e. damp- 
fires built in trenches, tidiness in campsites, etc.. In 
tne follov/in^T weeks, through lecture, demonstration and prac- 
cice,. thpy arn taurht the art of fly and spin casting, be- 
lay technique, rapelling, Tyrolean traverses, glissading and 
self arrest. The climax is the survival journey, a three to 
five' day period of travelling for the last 40 to 50 miles 
of tne expedition without fooa, in groups of four to five 
without sup^^rvision. (3l»4l-3) Once again, thore are vari- 
ations on this 'basic course*' Appendix II (pg.68) includes 
a list of some of the specific topics covered in a typical^ 
NOLS wilderness expedition. 

The Asheville bchool in North Carolina offers t^'o basic 
short-term programs. The first is a summer camp; ^'During 
the first t>w days of training the camp will be divided 
into group?? according, to ap:e and experience, operating in 
small' units, ^. wildernpss backpacking expedition will fol- 
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low . ihese groups will then alternate between white- 
water kayakingt caving and rock climbing.,." (95«) Also 
offered are the .Vestern fountain Climbing bxpeditions, 
which involve backpacking to a site in the Grand letons 
for training in climbing rock, glacier and snow. These 
skills are then applied on a two-week backpack expedition. 

The iVount Adams V/ilderness Institute incorporates 
oth^^r uniq^ie facets to their program. In addition to skill 
development of mount^^ineering techniques, planning and 
carrying out of an expedition, some emphasis is placed 
upon daily discussions of topics related to outdoor li- 
ving and the environment; ".. .pursuing such topics as gla- 
cier behavior. volcanic history. .. timberline ecology... 
flower identification, lava flow comparisons, and so forth." 
(96.) 

The final phase in the form of solo travel was found 
to be unique to the "Rainbow Camp" directed by Garret Old- 
house. The participants are involved in outdoor sports 
and educational travel, as well as survival schooling. 
The first week of orientation includes "detailed basic 
survival instruction. .. the second week... the youths bike 
and camp in well-supervised groups up to fifteen, then 
graduate to tests by twos, and finally they solo." (24:6^) 
This solo involves travelling into the wilderness and 
returning to base after a lew days. 



Knowledge . . 

Ihe knowledge of participants in the activities of 
V/APs iij generally quite varied, but for the most part, 
the schooJsmake no requirements as to a minimum amount 
of knV^vlpdge necessary for participation. Certain •ad- 
vanced • courses require that an individual show a certain 
level of prcyficiency in outdoor living before being ad- 
mitted. 

Because of their expressed concern for the effective 
and safe functioning of their programs, most schools em- 
ploy only highly qualified instructors. This is evidenced 
throughout brochures giving descriptions of courses. The 
more notPd schools assemble staffs including recognized 
exnerts in various fields of outdoor living, tor example, 
tne Hurricane Island Outward Bound school has included 
in their staff: 

Rea^h .Vetmore, ^5, of Boston University, one of the 
iorer.oct exp^^.rts on drownproof ing. Paul Koss, 31 1 <>f 
Kf^swick, England is the rock specialist, with 15 years 
of expertise in Eriglando A top climber with 90 new 
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routes, most grade 6, participated in the first suc- 
cessful British assault on the Bonatti pillar of the 
Augille. Euell Gibbons prepares students for solo» (67:7^) 

V/ith the increased popularity of WAPs, and the large 
amount of competition for a limited numoer of positions ' 
as instructors, it appears that only those individuals 
with a hig:h amount of expertise are accepted for teaching 
positions* 



Equipment 

rhe equipment involved in WAPs depends upon the type 
of activities pursued in the particular course, lor the 
most prirt, changes in the equipment us-ed in the earlier 
courses as compared to that used now is merely due to 
advances in the design of equipment, for the particular 
activity* 

Climbing ropes, carabiners, webbing, pitons, chocks 
and other pieces of protection would be used for pro- 
p:rams including rock climbing. Likewise, those courses 
which are part or wholly water-oriented make use of wa- 
ter craft; from canoes to whaling boats to schooners. 

A rather complete equipment list for a standard sum- 
mer course at the Colorado Outward Bound Uchool is in- 
cluded in Appendix III (pg.fel)* 

In all the WAPs surveyed, the participant is supplied 
all food and equipment necessary for the course, except 
for personal clothing and footwear, and in some cases a 
sleeping bag. ^ 



lemporal Considerations 

Length of Experience . As can be seen from Table Il(next 
page), the length of WAPs vary greatly. The most common 
time span is a "standard' three to five-week 'program. Be- ^ 
coming more popular are the special seven-day course, three- 
day seminars, and full-semester expanded programs. 

Time of Participation . Though the earlier WAPs took place 
only during the summer season, in the past few years courses 
have become truly a • year-round' activity. A number of spe- 
cial courses which eTnphasi2;e winter snow camping and cross- 
country skiin^^ are offered during the winter months^ Table 
II includes information as to times of the year different 
V/APs offer courses* 



Jchool 

Outward Bound 



KOLS 



Table II 

Length 

21-26 days 
7 days 
5 Jays 
3 days 
Semester 

1^-35 days 
10 days 
Semester 



Ashoville Scnool l4-2l days 

Semester 



Mt, Adairs W.I. 



Fainbow Camp 



6 days 
10 days 
1^ days 

21 days 
35 days 



Season 



Year round 



Year round 
P eb»-May . 

Summer 
Jball-V/ inter- 
Spring 

Summer 



Summer 



♦-Based upon prices given in 1975 brochures. 



Cost* 

$500-600 

$250-350 

$150-175 

S15O 
? 

$350-750 
$200 

$1,875 ^ 
$250-^^-50 
? 

$175 
$250 
$300 

$440 (1972) 
$730 " 



i ormalized Control 



There do 
which apply 
gram genera 
standards • 
requirement 
Bound t Inc. 
Bound schoo 
and centers 
tiona 1 cone 
(98.) 



es not appear to bp any standard regulations 

to the activity of WAPs as a whole. Each pro- 
lly has their own instructional and safety 
such as competency levels for instructors and 
s as to supervision of participantSi, Outward 
, the governing body for the U.S. Outward 
is, states that "all U.S. Outward Bound schools 
...are required to adhere to -specif ic educa-- 
epts, enrollment practices, and safety policies/* 



Cost 

In the earlier v/APs, participants were usually sponsored 
by schools or employers, though no information could be 
found regarding what the sponsors paid for •tuition.' Costs 
of the schools for participation in the past few years are 
listed in Table II* It should be noted that these costs 
do not include tne c >st of transportation involved in tra- 
vel to the schools. 
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Outward Bound claims to give scholarships covering all 
or part of course costs to roughly of their partici- 
pants, with the financial support coming from individuals, 
foundations and corporations* (l04.) A number of corpora- 
tions which send their employees or employee's children 
cover their tuition. NOLS also offers scholarships for 
certain participants. 



Instruction 

Since Wilderness Adventurp Programs are 'instruction 
centers' in themsf-lves, information on this topic is found 
throughout this paper. Appendix IV (pg.73) lists the V/APs 
for which information was found through either a litera- 
ture survey or correspondence. 



CHAPfEh III 
PARTICIPANTS AND NON^PARTICIPANTS 



//ilderness Adventure Program Popularity and Extensiveness 

It has been shown that the origins of WAPs came from 
England in the I9^0s. Information on the popularity and 
extensiveness of WAPs since their, inception has been ac- . 
cumulated from news articles in The Times Educational S up '- 
plement of London, and a few later periodicals. This infor- 
mation is limited to that associated with Outward Bound. 
No information could be found of popularity of other pro- 
grams. 

By 19^5 f four years after its' start, the Aberdovey 
Outward Bound school had held 33 two-week courses which 
had 2^000 .participants. (52i53) ^^rom then on, the Outward 
Bound Trust saw a continual rise in attendence, as evi- 
denced by their expansion to other locations in England, 
as well as other countries. By I96l , the courses had 
reached ^0,000 British, along with another 10,000 par- 
ticipants in Germanyo (57j130^) The Outward Bound school 
in Ken:^a, which began in 1952, reported that there had been 
1,000 participants during the first nine years, with hOS 
attending the courses in 1961. (57^130^) Another . indica- 
tor of populai^ity was an announcement and request for funds 
by the Outward Bound Trust in 1961, pointing to 1,000 ap- 
plicants turned' away in that ^year due to lack of space. 



Table III 




The first American Outward Bound school in Colorado star- 
ted with 100 participants in 1962, and by 1972, school1& 
throughout the U.S. were serving about 5fOOO yearly. (30O7) 

r 
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The latest Outward Bound publication reports that the six 

schools are reaching 6,000 yearly, with a total of 
35.000 graduated since their first year. The most recent 
statistics found on all the Outward Bound schools through- 
out the world was in a May 196? edition of Harpers Magazine, 
in which it was reported that total attendence since the 
first course at Aberdovey stood at 100,000. (25:70) 



Participant CharacterizatioYi 

The original V/APs, which had specific functions of sur- 
vival skill development for seamen, were attended by mera- 
bers of the British Merchant Marine. By 19^5 f the Outward 
Bound school' S- more non-vocational approach encouraged 
participants with varied backgrounds to- attend together. 
Industry, trade and the like began to sponsor employees, 
to the point where groups attained a heterogeneity charac- 
terized, in one report, by "shop floor apprentices, labor- 
ers and police cadets." (62:275) The school at Eskdale 
stated that there was a "big drive to reach a cross-section 
of the public... a body of boys of all dialects, jobs and 
customs..." (5^J^7^) By the 1970s, WAPs had come to in- 
clude even a broader range of participants, with courses 
open to all people regardless ot color, ethnic background, 
economic status, sex or educational achievement. 

Income . Originally, all participants were sponsored 
by 'parent' organizations, which enabled people from all 
income levels to attend courses* As mentioned earlier, the 
U.S* Outward Bound schools have tried to maintain a poli- 
cy ot'^'SOfo scholarship mix for those who are in need of assi- 
stance. In 1972, at the Colorndo Outward Bound School, 599 
students received' some form of fpiancial assistance? 2l9 came 
from a background of • disadvanta^d. • (70»l) For the most ^ 
part, it appears that the^^articit^nts either are in the low^* 
er income brackets and qualify for scholarships, or are in 
the upper brackets which can afford the relatively high cost 
of the programs. (It should be noted that tuition rales are 
presently about 2^)25 per day.) 

Occupation . Initially limited to youths in the indus- 
trial and trade occupations, participants now include all 
occupational backgrounds from "hulking college types to 
sedentary businessmen to middle-age housewives." (98.) The 
special courses which have.vbeen developed for institutions 
have had a significant effect upon the occupational back- 
grounds reached. The programs designed for corporate con- 
cerns have involved such companies as Eastman Kodak, IBM, 
Gates Rubber Co. , Adolf Coors Co. and Martin Marietta. Other 
programs have attracted individuals involved in education, 
such as teachers, administrators and student-teachers, 



The inajority of participants in WAPs in the past fsw years, 
however t have probably been students in high school and 
colleges. 

Education ^ The educationsil background of participants 
has ranged from no formal educational training to college 
graduates with special degrees. There appears to have never 
been restrictions placed in this respect. 

A^e. The^ original Outward Bound schools limited their 
enrollment to youths from l6 to 21 years old. This was la- 
ter extended to include 12 to 15 year olds accomodated in 
'junior' courses. It appears that*^U.S. placed no upper age 
limits right from the beginning. An interesting account of 
a 66 year old women's reaction to an Outward Bound course 
was circulated in a 1966 issue of Sports Illustrated, (48:^^-6+) 
Outward Bou"nd courses now include participants as young as 
12. The majority of participants come from the 15 to 20 age 
group. 

NOLS appears to include almost the same age groups. The 
Asheville School opens their enrollment in different courses 
from junior high school age to adults. There are no re- 
quirements other than a minimum age 'of 15 at the Mt. Adams 
V/ilderness Institute. ^ 

The youngest participants in WAPs to date seem to be 
the seven year^ olds in t^e program at Camp Chuoyga in New 
Yorkt mentioned earlier.* A group of youngsters* were given 
ten days of in-camp training, then sent, put on a- 35 ^aile ^ 
hiking expedition. (20il9) 

Gender . Up until 1951 1 when the first \Outward Bound course 
opened to girls, all participants were males. Since then, 
more and more women have attended coiirses. Almost all WAPs 
today have no restrictions as to gender, though the greater 
percentage ^x)f participants continue to be of the ppposite > 
sex. Outward Bound reported in 19?5 that one-third of their 
participants H)cre women. (23:68;56i 321) 

Residence . No specific information could be found per- 
'taining to the residential backgrounds of participants. It 
appears that throughout the history of WAPs, the majority 
of participants have come from 'le urban and suburban areas. 

Life Cycle . Participants in WAPs have been from all 
stages of the life span; including children, adolescents, 
young adults, adults, parents and entire families. 

Life Style . The original WAPs reached youths involved in 
schpol, industry and trade. This mix, of course > has be- 
come quite diversB. The Moray Sea School expressed an ill 
t^rest* in the diversification of their participants to in- , 
elude the blind, deaf and dumb, delinquents and business 



executives. {6^t ) 

Due to.tha increased spectrum of the individuals in 
tprms of af!:e, occupation, etc* now in attendance at V/APs^ 
it is probable that people of quite varied life styles 
participate in the aqtivity. This is evidenced by the cor- 
porate executives, ertotionally disturbed, hirh school drop- 
outs and inner city youths which have attended Outward 
Bound courses. 

Minorititv group membership . The earliest instances of 
persons with minority social or ethnic backgrounds beco- 
ming involved in WAPs was at the Kenyan and Rhodesian Out- 
ward Bound schools. In these cases, hov^ver, the white par- 
ticipants were the minority group of the region. One of 
tne expressed values of the hhodesian school was its "ena- 
bling young; people of different races to mee,t on equal 
terms." (59ill28) The Outv;ard Bound schools, through their 
scholarship programs and the feeling that a varied group 
mix added to a course , seem to reach various minority 
groups, though it was not found to what extent. Programs de- 
signed specifically for participants from the inner city 
have been held. (70.) 

The National Outdoor Leadership School take a slightly 
different approach^ As director, Paul Petzoldt has ex- 
pressed his* feelings that "I wish we could give more sdb- 
iarships, so more poor kids and black kids could come^ but 
to beg thei to come/woiild be patronizing and- insulting. V/e 
do givp a few scholarship^tr some to kids getting out of pe- 
nal institutions." (3505) 



f 

Particip^.nt Groups / 

\ 

Foi the nost part, participants in WAPs do "not come as 
crroups. Previous sections have indicaied'the various back- 
grounds assosciated with individuals attending . courses. There 
arf^ a number of ori^anizations which use the WAP concept 
for their own Staff training, thus fulfilling in part the 
definition of 'participant groups. • 

Educational institution:^ have used the Outwara Bound 
program as a supplement to the standard course ci:rricu- 
lum. Onp exanple of tnis is Last High School in Lenver, 
Colorado, which offers a serrester seminar for seniors. It 
takes place completely off-campus and is divided into tnree- 
week experiential models involving actual on-site learning 
and adventure activities. High schools also send their 
teachers to courses airned at training them how to integrate 
WAP .methods into the traditional educational structure. 
These same programs are also patronized by similar groups 
at thp college level. 
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It has been mentioned previously that corporations 
have sent their executives and trainees to Outward Bound* 
Adolf Coors Co, is a notable example of this. Twenty per- 
cent of th^ company's RxecutWes have attended courses. 
(lQi^O-l) rheir special •management* courses at^. Colorado 
Outward Bound School grew out of a successfuJ^^tror the 
hard-core unemployed sponsored by the National Alliance ol 
Businessman. Besides sendinfr their white collar workers, 
Coors requires individuals with unemployed backgrounds 
to participate in Outward Bound as part of their 

training for positions with the company. 

Other organizations involved with the WAP concept are 
the Denver I.Ietropolitan Youth Center, Inroads Inc. from 
Chicago, Massachusetts Division of Youth Services, Jobs 
Corps and Manpower Challenge. Generally, groups of par- 
ticipants from these sponsors are sent to specially de- 
signed wAPs, with such purposes as leadership training, ^ 
crisis prevention and rehabilitation. (70.) 

Since this information was gathered from sources made 
available by Colorado Outward Bound Schoo;L, it is cer- 
tainly only a limited survey of the number and kinds of 
participant groups in >VAPs* 



Meaning of participation 

One of the important facets in the development of 
WAPs as an outdoor recreational activity Has been the in- 
terpretation of the meaning in participating in such a 
program. Ever since the formulation of their concept, nu- 
merous individu'^ls have expressed their beliefs as to the 
needs of a participant which may or may not be satisfied 
through involvement in WAPs. The functions of WAPs pre- 
sented in Chapter II can give a bit of insight as to the ' 
different needs which are attempted and/or claimed to be 
fulfilled. Thus, the activity has been interpreted to be- 
ing conducive to development of outdoor skills, inner, 
group and environmental awareness. The problem with such 
claims, nowever, is two-fold. 1* irst , very little has been 
done to scientifically assess what an experience in a v/AP 
is; and, second, the functional realms mentioned above 
are difficult to interpret in a standardized way. Thus, 
most claims are simply one person* s Oj^^iniom as to the mean- 
ing of participating in a WAP. One of the key issues of 
this activity is whether the functions as suggested are 
mpaningful in today's society; and whether WAPs are, indeed, 
tools toward an individual's positive development in such 
realms. This will be considered in more depth in Chapter VII. 
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An inportant note to be made here is the distinction 
between the immediate experiences of various activities 
incorporated in WAPs, and the sum total of experiences of 
a V/AP'as an activity in itself « As an example, consider a 
course where participants spend one full day and night row- 
ing their wh^le boat in order to conpletp their assi^^ned 
task (riurricane Island * final' expedition). The immedi- 
ate experience, that of beinp in a state of complete ex- 
haustion, Physical pain and questioning the value of ohe 
whole episode; would probably be quite different from that 
experienced upon completion of the voyage; one of pride, 
accomplishment and physical relief. This situation is found 
tnrou^hout many activities com.prising V/APs. Rock climbing, 
mornin.^ runs and ropes courses probably initially entail quite 
n^rative experiences on the part of the participants. The 
reasons behind this, of course, are found in the concepts 
which have guided the evolution of iVAPs. r.urt rtahn's be- 
lief in the merits oi "challenge in controlled circum- 
stances** led to the incorporation of activities felt to 
** reveal the inner worth of the man, the edge of his tem- 
per, the fiber of his stuff, the quality oi his resistance." 
(65118) "Friendship through hardship** was another early men- 
tion of tniB idea. (5^:^?^) Thus a number of activities in^ 

are tnose v/hich elicit stress and anxiety in the parti- 
cipant, imnediate experiences which are generally not in- 
terpreted as very positive or enjoyable. 

It is the overall experience of WAPs, however, which 
has b^^en claimed to be valuable. In the area of skill de- 
velopment, it can be assumed that actual on-site training 
can facilitate an individual's mastery of outdoor skills. 
Concemins: developirent in character, claims have been made 
of improvement in traits such as ** courage, initiaxivie, un- 
selfishness.** (56:321 J 130i^) In a vpry important presen-* 
tation before the Committee on Youth of the Ontario Par- 
liament, Senator Clairborne Pell from Rhode Island cited ^ 
tne Outward bound program as one which brings out the abi- 
lities of a .participant of which he is not fully aware. (66: 
725) 

The modern use ot WAPs for employment training has be- 
com*^ incr^^asingly popular, due to the belief that prcrrams 
** instill in our luture mana^^ers tne traits we can*t foster 
in regular training- maturity, character, confidence, the 
will to succeed, and an addiction to excellence.'* (l8:106) 
Pari E. bwartzlander, consulting psychiatrist for Coors, has 
observed that, for the most part, executives attending 
courses "are better leaders than before. (19»^0) This is 
also extended to include development in group relations, 
where it is claimed that the Outward Bound cour;-;rij "eiini-- 
nato the phoniness of the chain of comand and allow to 
share a raw exrerience with their peers.** (5106) i*urthr^r- 
more, it nas been expressed that "One learns to revere life 
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by living it in its laost elemental state; this builds 
self-respect and develops compassion and respect for 
others, their capabilities and their viewpoints." (21:^3) 

In the more recent functional realm considering er.^ 
vironmental awareness, an example of the expressed be- 
nefits of a V/AP experience is that a participant will 
"come to love and cherish the environment that provides 
this enjoyment and recreation, and thus realize that if they 
dairage it, in the ena they are not only hurting their fel- 
low man arad other life support systems, but also them- 
selves.- (3^i8l) 

As a historical note, it is v/orth mentioning that 
early proponents of Outward Bound expressed the belief 
that the program also satisfied a need of youths to ex- 
perience adventure activities, '^to seek outlets and tests 
for their growing powers, their sense of enterprise and 
a^dventure, >or the great majority, the test of real adven- 
•ture has been lacking. Our v/ay of life encourages more and 
more the enjoyment of thrills vicariously.- {5^\53) This 
idea maintain^ its relevancy with some of the similar theo- 
ries of outdoor recreation today. 

All these claims are based upon individuals interpre- 
tations and observations of i;articipants before and after 
thPir involvement with V/APs, The few cases of scientific 
approaches for such comparisons are presented in Chapter VII • 

Numerous statements made by actual participants are 
contained throughout the surveyed literature. As conclu- 
sion to this section and chapter, the follov;ing quote, 
considered as one of the more interesting instances cited, 
is given 1 - " 

None of us, I suspect, who was not an outdoors- 
woman before all thif^ had become an outdoorswoman 
because of it, but that was never the point; in fact 
whichever girl liked it the least probably came off 
the best, having learned more than any of us what 
she is capable of. And that the point. We are 
better than we know* If we can be made to see it, 
perhaps for the rest of our lives we will be unwil- 
lin,^ to settle for less. (^8t5l) 
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CHAPTER IV 
DEI.IAND AND CONSUKPnON FACTORS 



Causal Socio^-economic Factors 

Population * Due to the relatively recent development 
of WAPs as an outdoor recreation activity, the actual in- 
crease in population of different co-^intries has probably \ 
had little to do with their growth. The increased per- 
centage of people inhabiting the cities versus the coun-^ 
try, however, has probably influenced participation consi-- 
derably. It was noted earlier that early Outward Bound ad- 
ministrators noted the normal environment lacking in ad- 
venture. More recently, it has been suggested .that some 
urban inhabitants seek outdoor recreation, especially in 
the wilderness setting, as an 'escape' or 'stress-release? 
from the heavily T)opulated cities* Thus, urbanization may 
be a significant factor in the popularity of WAPs. 

Lei surO t The increased amount of leisure time available 
to Individuals in the U*S* has undoubtedly played a sig- 
nificant role in the increased participation in WAPs. 
Since courses generally involved three to four-weeks of 
time, the relevant facet of leisure was the amount of va- 
cation available. Thus young people have always had the sum- 
mer vacation in which to, participate. Adults, on the other 
hand, who have had limited yearly vacations, probrbly have 
not been as able to devote what would be an entitle vaca- 
tion to one activity© 

IWc trends now occuring should change this. One, most 
WAP schools are creating short, seminar courses lasting 
only five to seven-days# Also# vacations are getting longer. 
Thus more people will have the opportunity to attend shor- 
ter courses t lesiving enough vacation time for other pur- 
suits. 

Transportation . Since WAPs are genei^ally located in areas 
(of tne U.S* ) classified as resource-based (see Chapter 
'•Areas"' )• transportation has played a key role in their in- 
creased popularity. Indeed, most WAPs are located a consi- 
derable distance from population centers* Thus t^^avel to the 
activity can involve considerable distance and expense. Fur- 
termore, an individual might find only one course offering 
a particular desired emphasis, located on the other side of 
the country* 

The decrease in travel time and the increased ease of 
travel throuf^h transportation improvement has certainly 
made rfAPs more accessible to thp public, and this trend 
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^ill probably continue* (^:97) 

Income * In the days when virtually all larticipants 
were sponsored by 'parent* organizations, the cost of 
schools was not a factor in popularity. Since- no informa- 
tion could bp found as to the course cost in those times, 
it is difficult to assess the change in ability of sponsors 
to pay for the youths. Over the years, the increase in dis-- 
cretionary income throughout the U.S. is an almost certain 
lactor in the increased popularity of the programs. Though 
scolarships are available -in some instances, the majority 
of participants in WAPs must provide their own tuition. The 
present costs of participation is rather high relative to 
other forms of recreation, furthermore, transportation to 
tn^ program somptimes costs as much as the tuition itself. 
Regardless o£ the background of non-scholarship parti- 
^ cip'^nts, the current rise in personal disposable income 
will maice 'VAPs financially feasible to more and more people. 
Whpther they choose this activity in lieu of less expensive 
activities is another question. 

Education . The changes in the ideas regarding the ef- ^ 
lectiveness of traditional education and its' role in soci- > 
ety has be^n a major lactor in tne development of V/APs. Th§/ 
Germans v/ere one of the -first to include an adventure coy^se 
as part of their regular school year. They fel't that th^ 
Outward bound experience v;as a valuable addition to nor- 
mal educational structure: "Experience shows that the loss 
in school hours involved- in attending these courses is easi- 
ly mde up for by a greater willingness to- work, and above 
ailp an increased sense of responsibility. The boys are 
nostly far more independent, and have learned to set them- 
selves stricter standards..." (57^ 130^) A superintendent of 
an early outdoor program in the U#S. claimed that the v/il'-- 
derness setting provided benefits "from the group living and 
closer contact between student and teacher." (38x8) It ap- 
pears that morp and more people associated with education 
arp looking at WAPs as not only an effective supplement to 
traditional education, but a necessary part to a complete 
education. 

An edac'-tor.at Appalachian State University has pointed 
out that ••Scnools are not providing development in tena- 
cious spirit, active curiosity, self discipline and sym- 
pathy for ones fellov; mant" and goes on to explain that the 
onlv way to develop tnese qualities is through »vA? concepts. 
(32t77) 

I.;orp recently, some educators are pointing to the be- 
lief that V/APs have the potential of providing an educa- 
tional exopri*^nce which even most modern outdoor programs 
cannot supply, oays Donald 5. Warden, Professor of Recre- 
ation at Wyoming Univprsity: "Perhaps this learning from 
experience is missinfr from our outdoor programs, we tend 
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to structure them as much as in the classroom.V.A major 
challenge for the wilderness experience program is to in- 
volve participants in an educational experience." He believes 
that WAPs have this potential. (32j77) 

The above citations are, once again, ones which obvi- 
ously lack any scientific backing. Howeverp there have been 
a small number of empirical investigations involving com- 
parisons between the settings of the traditional classroom 
and WaPs. A review of these Studies » alon^with a rather 
in-depth discussion of WAPs and their relation to educa- 
tion is contained in Chapter VII. - 

Change in philosoph?/ . The changes in society's philoso- 
phy regarding the wilderness has probably had a definite 
effect upon participation in WAPs. Some of the best re- 
search on this topic is that presented by Roderick Nash 
in V/ilderness and the American Mind. A brief synopsis of 
some of the ideas presented by Nash is presented here as 
background information. 

In early times i the wilderness was considered in a ra- 
ther negative way. William Bradford i one of the original 
settlers from the Mviayf lower, ' described a "hideous and 
desolate wilderness." (11:23-^) It was not until the l800s, 
in factt that the Romanticists began to show an apprecia- - 
tion for the 'mysterious* and 'chaotic* qualities of the 
wild. This led to a greater interest in the wilderness 
as a setting of worth in itself; and soon men like Tho- 
reau and Muir were popularizing the beauty and order of 
the natural world. 

By the late nineteenth century, the wilderness .was be- 
coming a source of pride for America , and the idea of the 
valu-e of the wilderness srtting was expressed in the grow- 
ing preservationist movement. By the turn of the century, 
hov/ever, many Americans realized that what once had been 
a vast frontier was no longer existent. The vanishing wil- 
derness ''prompted many Americans to seek ways of retaining 
the influence of wilderness in modern civilization, (llil^-?) 
One result of this was the formation of the "Boy Scouts of 
America.** The Boy Scout Handbook stated that people *'who 
live nearest to the ground, that is, who live the simple 
life Of primitive times" live long and happy lives. (11 1^8) 
It was hoped that boys"would spend at least a month of every 
year away from civilization, keeping in contact with fron- 
tier skills and values." (lli^B) 

Aldo Leopold, the famous naturalist and poet of the twen- 
tieth century, promoted this philosophy. He felt that one of 
the special characteristics of the American culture was the 
history of the frontier, and the vigor and ruggedness as- 
sociated with frontier life. "These, if anything, are the 
indigenous parts of Americanism, the qualities that .set it 



apart as a new rather than an imitative contribution to 
civilization." (lit 188) He thus pointed to the value of 
tne wilderness in maintaining "the opportunity for succes- 
sive generations of Ampricans to acquire the characteris- 
tics of pionpers and to acquaint themselves firsthand 
with the conditions that shaped their culture*" (lO;l88) 

Undoubtpdly, philosophies such as thPse were influen- 
txHil in tnp arrowing numbPr of people who soucht the wilder- 
ness for enjoyment • It is difficult to assess, however, 
whethpr these attitudes were a contributing factor to the 
popularity of WAPs, which are a relatively new phenome- 
non in the U.S.* By the 1960s, residential camping was ra- 
ther commonplace, as were vacations spent camping at na- 
tural areas. Ihe point to be made here is that every year 
thp wilderness is becoming less and less wild in the minds 
of Americans. The idea of spending a few weeks in the wil- 
derness is probably not as radical as was once thought. 

In the past few years, the *'back to the earth" move- 
ment has received recognition from our society. The move- 
ment, which started in the late sixties, represented a 
shift in philosophy by- younger people toward striving for 
a prpatpr awareness of the environment. The word •ecology* 
was popularised through books like Ecotactics and celer- 
brations such as "Earth Day;" which influenced people to 
take a closer look at the environment and learn to appre- 
ciate the 'balance* and beauty within. The idea of going 
into a natural setting took on a special meaning in its 
connotation as a method of "communing" with nature* This 
also prob?}bly had a significant affect on WAP popularity. 
r»:ost schools publicise the unique opportunity for a stu- 
dent to learn about the environment through participation 
in their programs. 

Thus, it can be seen that shifting philosophies regard- 
inf tho wilderness as an acceptable setting for recreation, 
and t'ne value of pursuing environmental awareness through 
interactions with nature, have been important causal fac- 
tors in the popularity of \VAPs. 



Christy*^ Elements 

In an article entitled "Elements of Wlass Demand for 
Outdoor hecreation," Christy presents five factors which 
he considers important in assessing and predicting the po- 
pularity of an recreational activity. These arei l) ease of 
participation, 2) desirable image, 3) characteristics which 
permit a stxong identification with the image, k) oppor- 
tunities for demonstrating skills, and 5) comfortable and 
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^eificient use of le\ 3ure time. In this section, V/APs will 
'be analyzed according to each factor, and a prediction of 
popularity according to Chri-sty's framework will then be 
made. It will be shown that the activity rates rather low 
in all catpgoriest which supports the fact that a small seg 
ment of the total population presently participate in V/APs. 

V/APs rate very low in the first element. Not only is 
the cost of courses rather high, but transportation to 
and from the school is generally extensive and costly. 
Christy describes one part of 'ease* as an allowance for 
gradual "development of skills with enjoyment. (9:100) Most 
programs are quite the opposite of this; they thrust a very 
new, often stressful situation at the participant right 
from the start; and attempt to fit in as much skill de- 
velopment and activities as possible in a limited amount 
of time. ' 

At present, there does :not appeaV to be much of a popu- 
lar image associated with v/APs. Because of the mixed back- 
grounds of participants, no single group is identified as 
people who frequent such programs. This heterogeneity pro- 
bably greatly hinders the development of an image of the 
activity, since individuals cannot identify^ particular cha- 
racteristics common to the few participants they might be 
exposed to. 

There are very few kinds 'of "proof" which a person has 
which displays his/her participation in a WAP. At most, 
an individual might have a course diploma and a T-shirt. 

It is probably difficult for participants to demonstrate 
their involvement in WAPs. First, in the program itself, 
ones audience is relatively small, i.e. the typical lO to 
15 person group. Second, the majority of the time;, most par- 
ticipants are in settings quite different from the wilder- 
ness, and thus do not have the chance to demonstrate skills 
they may have learned in the wild. However, if one inter- 
,pre'ts the development of character and environmental aware- 
ness as skills which are affected positively through parti- 
cipation, than an increased receptivity by the public to 
these traits may affibct the potential for demonstration of 
such •skills' in the non-wilderness setting. 

tor young people, a three-week wilderness experience is 
probably an enjoyable use of their summer vacation, hor the 
working adult with a limited amount of vacation time, such 
a length of involvement is probably too long to allow for 
a "comfortable use of leisure time.*' (9-101) Also, many 
individuals probably do not feel that the hardships, stress, 
and challenge of three to five-weeks in the wilderness to 
be worth the possible long-term sense of fulfillment. This 



may be a consideration lor young people, as v/ellt who are 
showing more and more of a tendency toward participating 
in activities which give more immediate pleasures. 

The newer shortened versions of standard WAPs will af»- 
feet the relationship of this activity and use of leisure 
time. They represent a more accessible length of leisure 
time for adults, and a lesser amount of hardship and chal- 
lenge. 

Due to the fact that WAf s rate rather low in all five 
factors, Christy would predict this activity as being li- 
mit'^d in demand. This, indeed, appears to be the case, as a 
relatively small percentage of the poulation participatp in 
the activity. In this framework, the demand will increase 
if some ol the ccrditions noted change in a positive direc- 
tion. 



Future of Wilderness Adventure Programs 

As pointed out in the former part of this chapter, the 
upward trends in the causal socio-economic factors of pop- 
ulation, leisure, transportation and income will make the 
activity of WAPs more accessible to an increasing number 
of people in the future. These factors alone, however, will 
probably not account for any drastic change in the popula- 
rity trends of V/APs at present. The changes in educational 
views and philosophy toward the environment may be very 
influential to a rise in popularity. It is only in the last 
few years that these newer philosophies have received much 
attention, and it appears that the great increase in their 
rpcognition will continue in the future. The connection 
between the increased acceptance of tnese philosophies and 
an increased interest in V/APs is premised, of course ^ upon 
whethpr such activities do provide experiences which are 
conaucive to the development of desirable characteristics 
(according to the changing 'educational and philosophical 
frameworks). Furthermore, according to 'Christy's criteria, 
an increased recognition by the public of these characteris- 
tics could facilitate the opportunities for demonstration 
of such 'skills.* Finally, the relatively new short courses 
will enhance the public's opportunity to participate. < 

In conclusion, the future of V/APs is probably based upon 
tnp changes in attitude regarding education and the environ- 
ment, and the recognition of V/APs as effective tools toward 
pursuits in these areas. 
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C HAPTER V - 
AbSOCIATED RHoOURCES 



Natural hnvi ronment 

All of the Wilderness Adventuie Programs surveyed in 
.this study include the wilderness setting as an integral 
part of their program. Such locations as the Pintlar Wil- 
derness' Area in KiOntana, the Quetico-buperior v?ilderness 
of northf>rn i.iinriesota and Canada* and the.Yampa and Colo- 
rado hirers are resources for tnese activities, an general, 
the schools have a base camp on private land, but m^ike ex- 
tensive use of public lands and waterways for -their expe- 
ditions. Appendix I (pg.t'^) lists the location oi schools 
surveyed and some of the surrounding natural, resources used, 

^'hese areas can be classified as to their habitat types. 
Brainerd,has developed a system which divides the natural 
environment intos 1) Drylands, 2) Wetlands, 3) Water Areas 
and h) Shores. (2,) Odum uses a slightly different approach; 
not dividing land into two categories, but considering fresh- 
water separate from salt waler, i.e.: l) freshwater, 2), Ma- 
rine, 3) Terrestrial and ^) Estuarine. (l2.) Table IV shows 
examples of natural environments by habitat ca!tegories used 
as resources for the three primary types of activities in 
.VAPs. 




TABLE IV 

Habitat Activities and 

Resources 
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Tne majority of V/AP activities, take place on land re- 
sourcfi^t specifically those lands in which the natural cha- 
racteristics have been preserved, Herblands, which include 
tne 'environs found in the higher elevations of mountainous 
rpgions, are used as a resource by any schools entailing 
mountaineering activities. Likewise, programs stressing 
backcacking in the lower levels make use of tree lands, 
specifically the sub-habitats j l) Northern Narrow-leaved 
Evergreen forest, 2) Broad-leaved Forest (southern Appa- 
lacians) , 3) Natural i-orests of western North America and 
4) Treeiands of the Pacific Northwest, The Outward Boynd 
school at Hurricane Island makes extensive use of the sea 
environment, whereas programs including canoe ;or raft ex- 
oeditions make extensive use„oi lakes, rivers and s^treams. 
iV.any of the ' transition' habitats included in thesy types 
of environments are encountered, but are^used specifically. 
One exception is the "Bedrock" sub-habitat of Barelands 
(Brainerd) which, when in the form of cliffs,. are used 
in rock climbing, an activity common to almost all pro- 
grams . 

Due to the rather rugged nature of V/APs, and their gener 
al disregard in avoiding what might popularly be Considered 
'desol^ite' or 'uncomlortable' environments, there are pro- 
bably no habitats which could not conceivably be used as 
a resource. Those habitats distant from undeveloped lands, 
(i.e. prairie lands), and those altered by man (lawns, ath- 
letic fields) are probably noi osea % 



Areas, sites and facilities . 

Areas . There- are a number of schemes which classify out- 
door recreational resources into more specific areas in or- 
der to better understand and analyze their uses. (4:36) In 
this section, the areas used by WAPs will be classified ac- 
cording to three popular schemes, the ORRRC "General Classi 
fication of Outdoor Recreation Uses and Resources," that of 
Clawson and Knetsch, and the federal classification scheme. 

The majority of activities in V/APs use areas listed by 
the ORRRC as "Class IV- Outstanding Natural Areas; areas 
of outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder or scien- 
tific importance" (e.g. the Appalacian or V/hite Mountains), 
and "Class V- Primitive Areas; undisturbed roadless area, 
characterized by natural, wild conditions, including 'wil- 
derness * areas' " (e.i?. the Mt. Adams wilderness area). Some 
oi the areas used by WAPs in England which are closer to 
population centers, may make use of "Class III- Natural fJn- 
vironment Areas", which are used for recreation in ihe natu- 
ral setting but are close to urban areas. (93:79) 
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Clawson and Knetsch propose a three-fold classificat- 
tion scheme: areas which are user-oriented, intermediate 
and resource-based. (^:36) Thus almost all activitie^lise 
those area? v/hich would be classified as resource-based, 
whose •^dominant charactpristic is their outstanding phy- 
sical resources." All the examples cited above would fall 
in this category, (Some of the British schools mipht be 
• intermeddate. • ) ' 

The classification scheme proposed by A Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan is based on the type of resource 
used for different groupings of/3activities. Under such^ a 
•system, //APs would be considered in the categories of 
•^Can^ping'." "V/ater Activities," and "Winter Activities" for 
obvious reasons. "Nature ;Dtudy" could also be included 
due to the emphas'is being placed on that, area by some 
programs. (92:712-3) • " 

Due to the, large amount of space involved in resource- . 
based activities (approximating "Class lY and^V^by the 
OhRRC), and 'their limited use, there does not seem to be 
a problem in terms of supply for land-based activities. 
This may not be the case for water resources needed for 
white-water canoeing and rafting. vVild rivers are "limited 
in numDer. for the 3tOOO,000 miles of streams in the U.S. , 
only 100,000 miles can be considered suitable for white-wa- 
ter canoeing." (92i749) Nonetheless, because of their lo- 
cation being relatively distant from population centers, 
and the limited accessibility via roads, most wilderness 
areas and many free-flowing waters do not receive too 
much use at present. 

This will probably change, however, as exceptions al- 
ready exist. Such resources as Yosemite Valley and the. 
Colorado f<iver are being limited to access by. federal and 
state authorities, since it is beireved that the numbers of - 
people using these areas has reached a point where the quality 
of th^ resource, and of the experience, is being adverse- 
ly affected, jreimit systems are being introduced, in which 
a potential user must first obtain a permit before enter- 
in^ specified areas, (perjtbits for access to parts of the 
Colorado River are now* boWed over two years in advancei) 
(lOU) . 

Since v/APs place much emphasis upon the wilderness set- 
ting, and appear to prefer areas which do not receive too 
rruch use, they will probably continue to seek out resources 
not frequented by the majority of resource-based users. i\t 
present this does not appear to be a problem, but with the 
increased popularity of backpacking, mountaineering, etc. by 
the general public i more areas will receive more use,, thus , 
limiting those locations presently preferred by WAPs. 
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Site and facilities ^ oince most of the time, in a WAP is 
spent on expeditions and the like, the amount of necessary 
sites and facilities is ratner small. All Hchooli^ have a 
central site of some sort, which provides shelter and food 
for partici;. *nts in the first phase of the course, and a, 
few f?=icilities used in skill and/or physical training. The 
anioi^nt of site dpvelopment is held to a minimum, in order 
to preserve the natural Setting as much as possible. 

Depending upon the size of the school, one or more cen- 
tralized buildings are used for shelter, dining and class- 
rooms. Mi£(ny^' summer programs use tents with platforms as 
shelter/for participants and instructors. Other permanent 
struc-^iires might include ^equipment sheds, boat raqks, 
radiO/ sh^^cks , garages, maintenance - sheds , etc.. Docks for' 
boat/ng and swimming facilities are usually used in pro- 
grams which incorporate such activities. 

/Outward nound schools build a 'ropes cpurse' and a wopd- 
ert -wall on-site to facilitate their program. Ine ropes 
c/ourse is a system of trees, logs,*branahes, ropes and ca- 
^plesjvhich has a. designated route over which a participant, 
/must travel. The patn usually involves such things as 
"jumps from one uneven stump to anotner, rope swings into 
climbing nets, balance walks on elevated shakey beams;" and 
is used as a way of challenging an individual to climb and 
balance at rather hi^h altitudeso (^1-7) Anoti^er obstacle 
facility is a ten foot wooden wall. Outward Bound teams are 
required to get their entire group from one side to the 
other, only by going over the time. Requiring a certain 
a?nount of planning and coordination for success, this is 
claimed to be useful in developng group cooperation, (An 
excellent source for information about the materials and 
construction of these facilities can be found in Adventure 
Curriculum pg, 25-48, published by Project Adventure. ) 

The .VAP site may also have a running and orienteer- 
ing course, survival training sites (with fire areas, emer- 
gency shelt^=^rs, etc.) and other specific skill development 
areas. A nelpful comparison of WAP sites and facilities 
mignt be to a residential camp which is minimally develope 
relying on more primitive methods of camping* There are a 
number oi WAPs, nowever, which, due to previous site use,' 
special temporal requirements or the program emphasis # us 
permanent builaings and related lacilities to a greatej: 
tent. 

Cliffs used for rock 61imbing and rappeling practice, 
ice areas, glaciers, portage trails, navigation aids, emer- 
^r-ncy shelters, river access areas, etc. may also be con- 
sidered as sites or facilities used by WAPs. 

It cannot be determined via the surveyed literai'ture 
whptner th<^ present areas, sites and facilities are suf- 
ficient for the present extent of WAPs. bhould 
the denoand for such activities increase, it appears that 
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the crucial resource will be public lands amiable for 
expeditionary uset The programs depend upon a v/ilderness 
setting, and it would appear likely that the quality of 
the experience on expeditions will someday be related to 
the carrying: capacity regulations maintained by governing 
authorities^ tor the iT*imediate future, however^ the a- 
vailability of suitable lands will continue. Due to the 
ability of WAPs to withs-tand more rugged conditions than 
th^ general camping public, situations of wilderness li- 
vingt solitude and other associated qualities should con- 
tinue to be accessible. 



Compatibility 

Outdoor recreation ^ Due to their dependence upon a wil- 
derness setting for most of its activities, WAPs can be 
seen to be compatible with only those concerns which use 
the natural resources without developing them. Almost by 
definition, WAPs are in conflict with anything which does 
not preserve the natural characteristics of a. resource, 

The study on compatibility presented in A Nationwide Out - 
door Recreation i^lan provides information in considering 
the compatibility of WAPs with other forms of outdoor rec- 
reation. Specifically, the topics of "trail camping," "ca- 
noeing" and "river-running" are applicable. (92:712-72) 

Trail camping, v/hich is defined as having seclusion as 
a primary motivation, is compatible with those activities 
which do not involve great numbers of people and/or deve- 
loped facilities. It can take place on areas of ^.and which 
are larecp. enough or frequented to such a small degree so as 
to hold contact with others to a minimum. In order to main- 
tain the quality of the V/AP experience, the land should be 
in as much of a natural state as possible. Thus these acti- 
vities can be ceen to be in conflict with trailer camping, 
iamily c^^mping, winter sports, motorized s^ightseeing and 
any other activities of a developed nature. Due to safety 
considerations, hunting and trail camping would not be com- 
patible in the same area. (92:722) 

White-water canoeing and river raiting have much the 
same requirerr.ents as those cited above, though they^ased 
upon water resources. In WAPs, those water activities in- 
cnrporatPd in expeditions are best suited when remote from 
large numbers of people and ^development. vVater-based out- 
door recreation activities which would be in conflict would 
include other forms of boating, surfing and waterfowl hunt- 
ing. (92i726) 

Non-outdoor recreation uses . As conveyed previously, the 
"quality ol experience" of /WAP activity is very dependent 
upon the natural resources in which a natural setting is 
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maintainedt Ihus those concerns which affect the natural 
environment through development, pollution, etc. can be ' 
in conflict with »VAPs, l^imber management is probably the 
only use of lands which would not affect the quality of ex- 
pprience* Any other form of development, such as mining, 
utility lines, housing, highways, commercial centers, etc* 
would detrar't from the natural setting and the seclusion 
preierred. (92^722) 



Suppliers 

Since this paper has essentially profiled individual 
suppliers in order to describe Wilderness adventure Vro- 
rrams in general, no detailed description of one parti- 
cular supplier is felt to be necessary. 

In an effort to dptermine those organizations present- 
ly operating V/aPs, letters were sent to groups supposedly 
offering such programs. These addresses, along with their 
status determined by replies, are listed in Appendix IV (pg.'?^). 
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CHAH-ER VI 
LEGAL ASPECIJ 



Lpgislative aspects 

Laws . Though test cases iiivolving •adventure programs' 
were not found in the le^al literature reviewed, it appears 
that th^^re are a numbpr of laws and court decisions from 
other areas ol legislation which could apply to such pro- 
ernms# Ihf^ tv;o nost prominent concerns are the legal liabi- 
lities of .vAr'S to their participants, and'the laws gover- 
ning th^^ public lands which »tAPs use extensively^ 

Liability * (*) bince all concerns which undertake the 
formation of outdoor schools declare themselves as "non-- 
profit tax exempt educational institutions," they are go- 
verned by much of the same legislation applied to public 
sc^.ools. It should be noted that pjblic schools are pro- 
tected to a certain amount by governmental immunity, for 
it i3 f^enerally accepted that public educational func- 
tions are ^^^overnmental in nature* The increased use of out-- 
door facilities, such as parks, ana program designs incorpo- 
^rating more outdoor recreation, however, has raised a ques- 
tion as to the amount of immunity covering schools and mu- 
nicipalities to laws governing such activities. Indeed, 
the judici-^1 trend toward rcuucing this immunity has re- 
sulted in increasing allowance of liability for negligent 
operation. (I7t^l) Thus if one considers such a trend for 
tne public sector, then the same legislation is applicable 
to the non-profit tax exempt educ^^tional institutions which, 
beinf: private in nature, are not granted immunity. 

i'he definitions of liability are numerous, among them 
•^condition of being actually or potentially subject to an 
obligation," and "amenability or responsibility." (1.) When 
a WAP school offers a course, and accepts an individual as 
a participant, it assumes a certain amount of responsibi- 
lity for that person, railure to uphold this responsibility 
is known as negligence, which has been defined by the courts* 
" Negligence is an unintentional breach oi legal duty cau- 
sing aamage reasonably fcrseeable without which breach the 
daniage would not have occured." (6i6l) Negligent conduct 

(*)- The information in this section is gathered from the re- 
searcn in the le/i:al aspects of outdoor recreation carried ^ 
'out by Dr. Betty van der Smissen of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Her assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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in itself t however t is not enough to imply liability. It 
r.ust-^be shown that the party charged with negligence owed 
a duty to, exercise care toward the party injured. "This 
duty must be owed privately, as distinguished from a duty 
to the gpnpral- public." (l7i52) In the case of a WAP oper- 
ated by a private organization, there is obviously a duty 
of th^ school to pxercise supervision and care for its par- 
ticipants. ouch programs which did not accommodate such an 
obligation would find it vpry difficult to generate confi- 
dence from tho public. Descriptive liter?*ture of all WAPs 
emphasizes expert supervision and safety control in oper-- 
ation. In all cases, hov/ever, the WAPs also warn that the 
nature of tne activity is one which is hazardous, and all 
schools appear to require that a person acknowledge these 
hazards and assume the risks involved, ior example, the 
Hurricane Island school literature specifically describes 
this under "Risks:" 

Outward Bound participants take part in challenging 
program activities carried out in an environment po's- 
sessing risks not normally found in daily life. By 
enrolling, you accept this fact. We seek to train you 
to recognize and handle possible risk situations. Ul- 
timately, it is your responsibility to observe the 
safety procedures taught. (99.) 

A school could then use the law which states that "no 
harm is done to one who consents." The law has been inter- 
preted as implying that "in any type of consent, thorough , 
knowledge and ability to understand the risks involved are 
important." (l7i9^) Applicants are required to sign a 'wai- 
ver,' releasing the school, ftom any responsibility. (Parents 
assume risks for a minor.) It would appear that a written 
acknowledgement of the risks involved and assumption of such 
risks would protect WAPs from liability. However, there are 
so many legal interpretations of what constitutes negli- 
^:ence, that even written assumption of risk is not enough 
to fully protect a school from liability*" 

Th<=^ law appears to uphold the fact that, regardless of 
the assumption of risk, an educational institution has a 
certain amount of responsibility in supervising outaoor ac- 
tivities, providing a safe setting, and ample warning of si- 
tuations where dangers are involved. (l7:52+) kor<y specific 
cally, the amount of supervision^ the conduct of tne acti- 
vity^, and taf" equiprrtent ami environment with which the ac- 
tivity is undertaken are all noni^iderations to which a //AP 
holdta certain amount of responsibility. (85^13*5) 

There are two typ?^s of protective devices which eaucation^ 
al ir*^*titutionB m^y use to' prot.>^ct themselves from liability 
suits. One is ^jtatuary aids, which are certain requirements 
as to thf^ time within which one must f ilea claim, and an 
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expiration period after which no suits can be brought in. 
The other is insurance » which is a form of protection against 
either property damage » social losses (i.e. salary, medical 
expenses) and liability insurance. (1?j238) It should be 
notPd that liability insurance • which provides coverage 
for liability suits against the policy holder, in no way 
reduces the holders susceptibility to suit. Apparently, it 
-increases the likelihood of suit." (l7i238) Such types of 
insurance policies ==^s owners, automobile and accident are 
used to give coverage for severe financial losses, and to 
leave the problems of investigation, legal counsel and set- 
tlement to the insurance carriers. (17:238) 

Regardless of insurance coverage, the best protection 
for WAPs against law suits is to exercise the proper amount 
of care and protection to^ avoid instances of undue risk and 
harm to a participant. This can best be accomplished by 
maintaining a strict level of safety and employing compe- 
tent, trained leaders. (855 15) 

Use of public lands by WAPs . Since the expeditions un- 
dertaken by WAPs generally take place on public lands, 
specifically those areas noted for their natural settings, 
they are governed by laws relating to the use of ^uch lands. 
In this section, a brief overview of laws pertaining to pub- 
lic lands related to this form of outdoor recreation is 
presented. 

For outdoor programs, the U>S^ Code Annotated ^states that 
the Department of Interior adopts the policy that it "is de- 
sireabie that all American people of present and future gen- 
erations be assured outdoor recreation resources, and that 
it is desireable for all levels of governmental and private 
interests to take prompt and coordinated action to. ..con- 
serve, develop and utilize such resources for the benefit 
ano enjoyment of tne American people." (l6t75l) Jburthermore, 
th** ;^ecretary of the Interior is vested with the powers 
and duties to "(d) Provide technical assistance and advice 
to and cooperate with. . .private interests, including non-pro- 
fit organizations with respect to outdoor recreation," and 
also "to cooperate with educational institutions and others 
in order to assist in establishing educational programs and 
activities and to encourage public use and benefits from out- 
door recreation." (l6a75l) Thus it can be seen that non-pro- 
fit institutions involving WAPs are closely related to some 
of the considerations of the Interior Department. 

WAPs r^lv on the natural setting, and thus depend upon 
the preservation ol wild lands. Tnere are a number of types 
of public lands, including Wilderness Areas, National Por- 
9sts and Wild and Scenic hivers which are protected by law, 
and available as a resource for some forms of recreation* 
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On September 3^ 1973 » the '•National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System** was -created » in order to "assure that an in- 
creasing populationt accompanied by expanding settlement 
and growing mechanizationt does not occupy and modify all 
areas within the U*S# and to preserve areas "where the 
earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man««« 
and l) appears affected by forces of nature ;/2) outstand- 
ing opportunities for solitude or a primitive and uncon- 
fined type of recreation^ • •" are present. (15j1131) Per- 
taining to uset the law also states that "•••wilderness 
areas shall be devoted to the public purposes of recrea- 
tiorialt scenic t scientific » educational, conservation and 
historical use." (l5«113l) Since the creation of this act, 
ovpr 12,000,000 acres of land have been set aside as "Wil- 
derness Areas," such as the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, Min- 
nesota, and the John Muir »Vildemess Area in California. 

Tne "Wild and Scenic Rivers Act" was a congressional 
declaration whereby "Selected rivers of the nation (and 
their immediate environments) possessing remarkably sce- 
nic, recreational^ geologic and similar values, shall be 
preserved in free-flowing conditions, (be) protected for 
the future."* (I5tl27l) Such rivers are classified as l) 
wild (inaccesible except by trail), 2) scenic (undeveloped 
shorelines but accessible by road) , and 3) recreational 
(might have development but offer recreational oppor- 
tun' ties) • Examples of such rivers protected by this act 
include the Chattoga River in North and Soutn Carolinas 
and Georgia, and the hio Grande in New Mexico. (36138-^2) 

These laws seem to imply a preservation of at least some 
of the natural resources necessary to WAPs^ Other public 
lands which are not 'preserved* to such an extent, but are 
used by V/APs due to their sufficiency as a natural setting, 
include lands in the National Park System, National Recre- 
ation Areas and Forest Landso 

Created in I9l6, the National Park Service was established 
with a "primary purpose to conserve scenery ana natural and 
Historic objects and wildlife and provide for the enjoy- 
ment of th^ people^" (15^66) General laws protecting game 
and fish, and allowing for the conservation of spc-cific 
areas, are also included^ ( 15» 199»264') 

tederal laws also provide the U.S* Department of Agri- 
culture thp power to create National hecreation Areas and 
forest heserve Lands. The .National torests were created pri- 
marily to insure a continuing lumber supply, but certain laws 
autnorize "the use by public and private agencies, corpo- 
rations and associations of the lands and structures under 
control of thP Forest Service." (Iia66;l5il96) The forest 
Service kultiple Use Act of 196O defined a major purpose of 
National Forests as providing outdoor recreation opportu- 
nities, tnus implying the consideration of recreational use 
in decisions involving the use of such lands© 



Regarding laws pertaining to admission into various 
public lands and recreation use fees, the '* Outdoor Pro- 
grams" section of the U*S# Codes for public lands lists 
a number of federal guidelines: •*(a) No admission fees 
of any kind shall be charged or imposed for entrance in- 
to any other federally owned areas which are operated and 
maintained by a Federal Agency or used for outdoor recre- 
ation purposes*" (161763) However, there are exceptions, " 
including entrance or admission fees at designated units 
of the National Park Service and National Recreation Areas; 
and fees for use of "special boat launching facilities 
and campgrounds," (161763) Regardless of camping areas 
provided, the law requires that a free-use primitive camp- 
ing area must bp providedo 

Also, special recreation permits may be issued "for 
^roup activities, recreation events* ••and other specialized 
events," (l6:763) The actual application of use-fees and^ 
permits are placed under the authority of specific agencies^ 

Committees. Table V lists committees in the House of Re- 
presentatives and Senate which are concerned with some of 
the resources and functions of V/APs« 



Table V 



Senate Comn^ittees 

Agriculture and forestry 

Appropriations 

Commerce 

Education 

Interior and Insular Al lairs 
Labor ana Public V/elfare 
Nutrition and Human Needs 
Public T^orks 



House Cojnmittees 

Agriculture 
Appriations 
Education and Labor 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
Interstate and foreign Commerce 
Merchant torine and Fisheries 
PuLliQ Works • , 

Rules 



Lobby rroups ^ There are no lobby groups related to V/APs 
in themselveso There are a number of groups, however, which 
are dedicated to the preservation of the natural resources 
for which the tVAFs depends The Sierra Club, created in 1892 
through the efforts of John Muir, has become one of the 
leading lobby groups interested in preserving wilderness 
areas, and has also been active in bringing questions con- 
cerning the use of public lands to court, A recent example 
of this was the :.iineral King controversy, which concerned the 
development of a ski area in land governed by the U.S. Jo- 
rest service* (22x20010) Other groups which publicize the 
protection of the natural resources, and challenge interests 
which are concrary via the judicial branch* are the National 
Audobon Society, the V/ilderness iSocietyt friends of the 
Earth and the Environmenta} Defense tund, ( ^2:2.00^^-2) 



Administrative Aspects 



Agencies* There are no governmental agencies directly 
concerned with WAPs* The only indirect concerns relating 
to the activity itself might be by educational agencies 
interested in the WAP approach to education. 

The pub.lic lands which are an important resource for 
WAPs are placed under the planning and administrative con- 
trol of various government agencies^ listed in Table VI» 



Table VI 



Agency 



Depto of Agriculture 

forest Servise 
Dept* of Commerce 

KOAA 

Dept. of the Interior 
BLM 
BOR 

Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
Dept. of Transportation 
U.S. Coast Guard 



Areas of concern 



Forest lands 
Seas 

Public lands 
MojLtiple-use lands 
Recreation Planning 
Game lands 
National Parks 

Boating activities 



Independent agencies which might be involved with de- 
cisions regarding these lands include the Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Council on Environmental Quality, Na- 
tion-il Forest Reservation System, National Park Founda- 
tion and others. 



Regulations ^ Once again , there does not appear to be any 
regulations concerning WAPs and their functions in general* 
Specific rules involving boating activities and the use of 
certain public lands do exist, however, and are therefore 
applicable to some of the activities comprising WAPs. 

The Code of Federal Regulations ^36 , deals with "Parks, 
Forests and Public Property," and lists existing regulations 
pertaining to these areas* The National Park System allows 
for camping in designated areas, and may require the is-- 
suance of "written permits to persons desiring to camp in 
b'^ckcountry," and also permits to build firest (90j6) The 
Suoprintendent of the Park may also require permits for 
boating* (90i2l) 

Each park created, by the National Park Service has its 
own particular regulations depending upon its location, 
resources and use* An example is that of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, which specifies that -registration with a 
park ranger is required prior to all technical mountain 
climbing^ Upon completion of climbing, the registrant is 
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required to check out..." {90x^5) The same regulations 
apply to persons going out on winter backcountry trips. 

In Grand Canyon National Park, certain regulations go- 
vern the activities of white-water boating and raftings "No 
persons shall conduct, lead or guide a river trip unless 
such person possesses a permit," which may be issued by the 
Park Superintendent. Furthermore, the guide must show ex*^ 
perience and have the proper equipment; and commercial in- 
terests (i.e. where a fee or charge is assessied for conduc- 
ting the trip) "must also have an additional permit autho- 
rizing conduct of commercial activities." (90a45) 

The P orest .Service requires permits for certain uses of 
its lands (timber, mining) but provides that "the temporary 
use or occupancy of national forest land by individuals for 
camping, picnicing, hiking... and similar purposes may be 
allowed with- out a special use permit;" though certain fees 
may be required for such use of specified areas. (90»^5) 

The volume of the Code of Federal Regulations pertaining 
to public lands lists regulations concerning the use of 
Wilderness Areas, including one providing federal author- 
ities the right to collect fees and require permits for 
camping and, among other things, group activities in such 
areas. {9l»l23) Another regulation provxdes that the Bureau 
of Land management include as one of their objectives "to 
promote the public use and enjoyment of lands for outdoor 
recreation." {91*586) Also, the establishment of "Primitive 
Areas," defined as "natural, wild and undeveloped lands in 
settings essentially removed from the effects of civiliza- 
tion," is set forth, with the encouragement for their public 
use. (91 1 589) 

Finally, the Code of Federal Regulations #33 t "Navigation 
and Navigable Waters," lists regulations for personal flo- 
tation devices which would apply directly to boating acti- 
vities of WAPs. The U*S. Coast Guard requires that "all 
recreational boats that are propelled by. . .paddles. . ." re- 
quire "at least one approved life jacket for each passenger, 
plus one additional one for boats over l6 ft«." (89:68l) 
Exceptions to this are kayaks and other closed boats, which 
may use approved cellular vests. 



Judicial aspects 

Judicial decisions regarding WAPs of the past or pre- 
sent were not found. Those concerning liability which might 
be applicable to WAPs are cited by Dr« Betty van der Smissen 
in her book Legal Liabilies of Cities and Schools for In^u ^ 
ries in Recreation and Parks. Numerous cases are given which 
are helpful in interpreting the laws concerning responsibility 
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for supervision^ maintenance of facilities f etc.. Dr van 
der Smissen also lists a summary of principles to protect 
against liability in the fourth chapter, "Situations gi- 
ving rise to law suits.** 

Questions of negligence and liability would probably be 
initially pursued in courts functioning under the autho- 
rity of the state in which the WAP is located. Depending 
on the amount of damages sought, it would go to the County, 
District, Superior or Supreme Court >vhich has jurisdiction 
in the area. (li^tl7-9) Also included at the state level 
would be cases involving the use of state-owned lands. 

Decisions pertaining to federal lands would be brought 
to federal courts Section 2, article III of the U.S. con- \ 
stitution provides that *' controversies to which the U.S. 
shall be a party,** and •'controversies between two or more 
states, between states and citizens of another state, ci- 
tizens of different states..." go to the U.S. Courts. Thus 
citizen groups seeking the preservation of federal lands 
would bring the opposing party to court at the federal le- 
vel. Furthermore, a national citizen group could take a 
case involving a paj^ticular state* s lands to federal courts. 
These. would be initially tried in the District Courts (of 
which there are 80 in the 50 states). The decision could 
then be appealed in the Appelate Courts, which. would- de- 
termine whether the case should be tried by the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court has the ultimate authority in 
interpreting the law. {9^.) 

A well-known example of a case reaching the Supreme Court 
ia that of "Wilderness Society, Friends of the Earth, En- 
vironmental Defense fund vs. Hickel," involving the rights 
of oil concerns to tionstruct an 800 mile oil pipeline in 
Alaska. ( 22 j 200^2) 



The intention of this chapter has been to present an over- 
view of the legal aspects pertaining to WAPs. Though incom- 
plete and quite brief with respect to all the legal impli- 
cations of such an activity, it is hoped that the reader 
can get an idea of the considerations of the law for some 
facets of WAPs. ' 

Laws, agencies and regulations particular to each state 
appear to take a similar approach to public lands, liabilities 
and the like. Nonetheless, each sta^te is granted sovereignty, 
and thus has the authority to make' laws and regulations for 
its own. Legal questions regarding WAPs at the state level 
should be referred to the particular state involved. 
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CHAPTER VII 



PROBLEMS -^ISSUES 



Overview 

As indicated earlier. Wilderness Adventure Programs 
have seen increased popularity since their inception in 
the 1940s. Along with this popularity has been the gen- 
eral recognition and acceptance of numerous , valuable as- 
pects of the WAP experience. In the first 25 years of their 
existence, very little was done to try and ascertain exact- 
ly what it was which produced these supposed merits* The 
few critics of the programs were answered by non-empiri- 
cally supported statements. » 

In the past few years, however, a number of efforts have 
been made by individuals to try. and assess the values of 
a WAP experience, along with attempts to identify the com- 
ponents of WAIfe which might be responsible for the positive 
aspects cited. Prom these and related studies, some indi- 
viduals have suggested that WAPs are effective in meeting 
some of the needs of our increasingly technological, ur- 
ban-oriented society. 

In this chapter, some of these issues will be discussed 
at gr^^^ater length* Past criticism of WAPs and research ^ 
related to the programs is presented in order to facilitate 
the reader's understanding of the issue concerned with the 
me^^its of WAPs claimed by proponents. This is followed by 
three sections discussing the ideas related to the value of 
WAPs for education, therapy and in providing a unique rec- 
reational experience. 



Criticism 

Though there has been no wide-spread criticism of WAPs, 
a few individuals have spoken out against some of the prac- 
tices and philosophies of such programs. In a letter in the 
August 13, 1965 issue of The Times Educational Supplement of 
London, one A. Macklehose questioned the entire purpose of 
the 'adventure* schools. He suggested that all the qualities 
purportod to be developed in the outdoor activities could 
be even more effectively enhanced in the classroom or home. 
The technical competence and sense of achievement experi- 
enced in scaling a cliff was likened to the study and chal- 
Ipnge involved in solving a laboratory experiment. Even more, 



the • f ollow-me chaps' leadership taught at the schools is 
totally unsuitable to almost any other sphere of life." (62i 
273) Thus Kaclehose claimed that anything supposedly ac- . 
complished at an adventure school could be achieved just 
as easily, if not more effectively • in a traditional school 
setting. 

Other individuals have criticized the fake situations 
and emergencies used to keep participants alert, and im- 
ply that a primary vocation at some schools is "crying 
wolf," (25:78) The adventure activities and contrived sit- 
uations v/ere viewed as being a negative experience for some 
individuals, and publicity of a number of injuries and fa- 
talities in the U.S. Outward Bound schools added strength . 
to the questionin^of a few as to whether the activity was 
worth the risk involved. Joshua Miner, a Director of Out- 
ward Bound, answered this criticism by pointing out the 
strict maintenance of safety rules, and insisting that the 
danger must be real, or elsei 

«% 

...the city kid will remain comfortable in his res- 
ponse, and we won't be able to do anything with him... 
where the forces of nature are untamed as in the moun- 
tains or in the waterways, accidents do occur and we 
must be willing to accept more risk for the benefits 
to be derived, then we do in everyday life. (25:78) 

Later criticism centered upon the lack of .application 
of a WAP experience to the real world. Often Outward Bound 
critics endorsed ideas such as reviving the New Deal*s Ci- 

-^ili^Q Conservation Corps and similar programs, where youth 
'^uld enjoy the outdoors and be constructive at the same 

^im^. (25^79) 

Thp primary reactions by WAP advocates to such critique 
was (and still is) to point out that Outward Bound and^i- 
milar programs "need not be a panacea to bp valuable.^' Kurt 
Hahn recognized right from the beginning that some people 
were not suited for V/APs, for he sadd "there is a kind of 
boY who rpmains contentedly unfit, whom you c^nh'ot-chal- 
lenge." i^urthermore, not all of the participaifits were ex- ^ 
pected to show development in the realms focused upon. The 
programs were maintained as valuable in that» if nothing 
else, p?5rticipants were removed from their normal v/ay of 
life for a few weeks and allowed to experience new surround- 
ings, and to have the opportunity to explore physical and 
mental potentialities to which they may not have been aware. 
(25t79) • . 

Due to the recent growth in popularity of the V/APs, along 
with the apparent acceptance of the merits of such programs 
by educational institutions and business corporations, cri- 
ticism has remained limited. It appears that most people 
continue to accept the fact that, though difficult to pin- 



point, something of worth is going on in the programs. 
Research Kelatod to Wilderness A(i\renture Programs 



Studies analyzing th^^ actual effects of ./APs upon par- 
ticipants have taken .place only in the past eight years, 
and have focused upon the Outward Bound programs. Because 
of the diversity of application of these program's, re- 
Search has dealt with not only participants of •standard* 
courses, but also the specialized programs for student 
teachers and problem youth. 

Standard courses . Due to its relatively lengthy nature, 
the survey of studies of standard courses is^ contained in 
Appendix V. Should the reader want to become familiar with 
sone of the ideas and techniques employed in these studies, 
he/she is referred to that section. In an attempt to avoid 
unnecessary tedium, a basic overview of these 11 studies 
is presented here. 

Six of the studies investigated the ideas a person had 
about self immediately before and immediately after parti- 
cipation in a V/AP. (79. 586. t73. ;8l. ;69. )^ Except for two, 
all concluded that the WAP appeared to be an important fac- 
tor in an overall improvement in self concept (e.g. feel*- 
in^s of competency, self confidence). One in particular 
cited improvement in female's self-actualization process, a 
concept developed by Maslow relating to the development 
toward a more full and enriched life, for the most part, 
the results of these studies are rather inconclusive , and 
considering the techniques involved, not very surprising. 
An important consideration to be made is that the compa- 
rison of self-concepts immediately before and after a course 
would probably be. quite different from a comparison of 
chan^^es, if any, ovrr a longer period of time. A student 
arriving at a school for the first time is^probably in a 
rather atypical mental state; confused by a new environment, 
filled with mixed feelings of anxiety, excitement^ etc... 
Upon the completion of the course, participants generally 
feel a great sense of-^achievement , and look forward to get- 
tinfT, home and havinj| good meal. One might question the 
validity of evaluation in these two time periods. It is 
not v^^ry surprising that participants rate themselves high- 
er in' self concept immediately after an experience which 
is geared toward feeling a sense of achievement© Nor is it 
very enlightening to learn that a student has more anxiety 
before undertaking a course which is known to be difficult, 
stressful and challenging than after, as one study shp^ved* 

Two studies took more of a long range approach toward 



evaluating conceptual changes of participants, (79.; 83.) 
Using "questionaires, an attempt was made to see whether 
th(»re was any noticeable changes in Outward Bound students 
after more than a year/ One study concluded that there 
were no sigriif ic-ant changes, the other reported that there 
were. The problem involved in the latter study, as. pointed 
out by the researcher, is the difficulty in determing whe- 
ther the supposed changes were attributed primarily to the 
wilderness experience. 

Of the -three remaining studies, one determined the rea- 
sons individuals participated in a particular WAP, and 
two surveyed impressions individuals had about themselves 
and the program in retrospect. (76. ;79.) 

All in all, the studies which have been carried out to 
date have accomplished little in empirically testing some 
of the expressed functions of standard , courses, P or the 
most part, the results are not especially conclusive, and 
some of the technique used in investigation can be ques- 
tioned. In all fairness to the researchers, however, it must 
be noted that empirical testing of individual's values and 
concepts is an extremely difficult task, and conclusive 
results based upon sound measurement techniques are few and 
far between. 

Teacher education . A 1971 study investigated the effect 
of an Outward Bound course upon' 2^' student teachers attend- 
ing the State University of New York, Results based upon 
a questiona-ire showed that 'the only personality irait that 
improved significantly was the one of " stability ."which 
was characterized by being calm in a crisis and difficult 
to disturb or distract. The researcher also concluded that 
the Outward Bound experience was beneficial in regard to ' 
personality characteristics and improvement of faculty-stu- 
dent relationships. (72,) ' 

A similar study in 1972 produced more .d^eimed results. 
Godfrey used a pre and post-last questionaire m an attempt 
to evaluate a special Outward Bound program aimed at intro- 
ducing Outward Bound methodology to educators from a Colo- 
rado school district. He cited five significant resultsi 
1) Educators in the Outward Bound program experienced sig- 
nificant personal growth and improved inter-personal rela- 
tion^fiip, with the course environment being strongly res- 
ponsible for Such changes. 2) Outward Bound was effective 
in- stimulating organizational change, in the District, 3J Out 
ward Bound influenced teachers in their work with colleagues 
and putJils, ^) the traditional aspects of Outward Bound 
.(rock climbing, etc) were accorded le^s value by educators 
than factors such as climate for develbi^ing relationships, 
small group structure and communal living, and 5) Tne ini- . 
tial response of participants immediately after Outward 
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Bound exhibited an enduring quality. (7^») 1*0 ^add a bit more 
clarity to these results » it should be noted^this particu-- 
lar Outward iound course was modified in the sense that 
more emphasis was placed upon learning experiential edu- 
cation concept than upon adventufe activities* 

The third teacher study surveyed compared self descrip- 
tions of teachers as a result of an Outward iJound experi- 
ence* Questionaires were mailed to participants before the 
cours^^ and nine months later; with analysis showing no sig- 
nificant changes in self description* This investigation 
appeared to be quite straight forward and effectively car- 
ried out. and can be viewed as lending support to those who 
contend that Outward Bound does not have any long-lasting 
effects. (84.) 

Problem youth . Of the three studies surveyed, thp earli- 
est was by boroder and Lee in 196?^ ^Wo investigated the 
effects pf a Wa? upon disadvantaged inner-city youths from 
Trenton, New Jersey. A special program entitled *'Action 
Bound" involved weekend adventure activities and week-long 
expeditions during winter and spring vacations. Ppurty male 
students between 16 and 18 years, termed as •'underachievers 
were compared to a control group considered to be of the 
same approximate age, intelligence, race, socioeconomic 
status and academic progress. Psychological tests were ad- 
ministered at the beginning^ of the program, and again five 
to six months lacer. The results indicated that students in- 
v.olved in the Action Bound program showed significant atti- 
tude changes: (l) they perceived themselves as more active, 
stronger, generally more positive, and less alienated? (2) 
they viewed , others more as individuals, saw teachers and 
peers more positively and took a more positive attitude to- 
wards participation; and (3) they established generally more 
positive goals and demonstrated a more mature goal orienta- 
tion." (7907). The techniques of this study were not reviewed, 
but from the appearance of the abstract this investigation 
appeared to be carried out in a fashion signif icar tly more 
complete than many of thf^ others. Doing a more long range 
c'oiiiparison , along with the use of various p?;ychological 
tests rather than a single questionaire, lends even more 
creedence to tnese results. 

In a HEW sponsored study, Kelly studied the effects of 
Outward Bound upon adolescent juvenile delinquents. The 
comparison between a group of delinquents sent to various 
Outward bound programs and a control group which remained 
in the normal correctional program was based upon resulting 
"recidivism.-" This term refers to the number of subjects re- 
turning to the institution after a new offense. 20>i of the 
Outward bound participants and yi% of the comparison group 
were recidivists, suggesting that Outward Bound is a "desire- 
able short tprm alternative to traditional institutional 
care for some." (77.) 
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Adams carried out a similar study in 1969 measuring the 
recidivism of emotionally disturbed adolescents participa- 
ting in a 30 day survival training experience* Nineteen pa- 
tients from a state institution, hospitalized for an average 
of 11 months, were integrated with •normal' participants in 
a program incorporating typical WAP activities, including 
a 200 mile hike. Pre and post testing included a form of 
thp Tennessee Self Concept Scale and the 16 Personality 
tactor Questionaire, and special tests for measuring an- 
xiety and neuroticism. The abstract describing this research 
states: 

Principle changes occured in total esteem, feel- 
ings of physical adequacy, reduced general maladjust- 
ment, and less personality disorder, tactors found 
to change were higher enthusiasm, increased ego strength 
and self reliance, adaptable and more tranquil. Neu- 
roticism reduced significantly. 

. rollow-up results indicated -three of the 19 (sub- 
jects) to be recidivists. (6&.) 

. Taese results were considered' as an improvement over the 
norm. Ihe author suggest<»4 that such "non-professional" ther- 
apeutic methods as survival training be considerea as pos- 
sible altern3tives to traditional therapy methods. (68.) 

On the whole y these studies involving problem adoles- 
cents all showed rather straightforward results based upon 
sound testing technique. This is probably due to the'rela- 
twe ease of measuring a behavior such as recidivism, and 
also the focusing upon changes in rather particular beha- 
vioral problems; versus the moro general approaches by the 
other studies. Perhaps it is easier to assess*mental health* 
at the negative end of the spectrum than the positive end. 
It ir. noteworthy, however, that these- three particular stu- 
dies elapsed over a relatively long .period of time, and two 
of tne three relied on what appears to be in-deptji psycho- 
logical testing methods. 

Conclusion . Of all the studies, those in the third sec- 
tion are probably the most me. ningf.^1 in trying to ident'i- . 
fy some crl the actual effects of WAFs upon participants, 
ihey demonstrate, quite plainly, tha the WAP experience 
has definite value in the therapy of problem youths. The 
inconclusive np^ture of most of the otner studies lends no 
substantial support to claims by defenders nor critics of 
WAPs. The general consensus of the rese. rchers is that po- 
sitive changes do occur as a result of participation in tnese 
programs, tnough the ' empirical evidence is lacking to iso- 
late any particular positive development. This indirectly 
^ lends creedence to a previously cited opinion that, though 
it has not been scientifically identif ife'd^ something- of po- 
sitive value is gained through a WAP experience. 
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inp valuR of Wilderness Adv^jnture Programs as an educational 
tool 

herardlpss of thp lack of empirical evedence. educators 
throu^rhout th^ world are rpcognizing th^ value of WAPs as 
ellectiv<^ pro.erams of educ^^tion. (iiee Chaptpr III "Educa- 
tion**) In f.nerlami, tho educational authoritips no long:er 
question the purrose and value oi thp So-called * Mountain 
Centprs;* thev merely have to choose which of a number of 
iVAPs best suit their needs. (8:?) Here in America, the edu- 
cational system has been changing, yet with tighter budgets, 
outdoor education is still surviving* (32;??) Thus with the 
new attitudes of education, along with the apparent accept- 
ance and support of various outdoor programs, one must assume 
that some particular characteristics of these popularized 
lorms of education are at least partly repoYisible for their 
growth. 1 he obvious similarity among these programs, oi course, 
is thP use of the natural setting, and there are a number of 
emerging philosophies which assert that it is the natural 
setting itself which is largely responsible for the pro- 
claimed effectiveness of the outdoor programs in education. 

It is beyond tne scope oi this paper to delve into edu- 
cational theory, but some mention of relevant ideas is worth- 
while here. 

ihe dictionary definition of education as "the act or 
crocess of developing mentally or morally" can serve as a 
starting points Traditionally, it was thought that the in- 
school setting v;as thp prime location for most effectively 
directing; the development of students* field trips and out- 
door classes were few and lar between, considered by teachers 
as a technique for anding diversity to the class schedule. 
Lately, however, such class excursions are being considered 
as "essential in fully conveying ideas related to certain to- 
pics. The incorporation of • outdoor labs' into the structure 
of a Biology course is a perfect example of' this, along with 
the trend of spending. a we.ek at a country farm or residen- 
tial c?imp. This is not to say that these ^deas have appeared 
in the past few years, it is only to point to the widespread 
acceptance of settings outside of \he classroom as effective, 
if not superior, locations for education in^^c.ertain realms. ^ 

The classroom is probably the best setting for the study 
of certain disciplines^ An id^a of ma'thematics can-usually 
be best conveyed in a quiet room, where the student is able 
to fully concentrate upon the sound of a teacher's voice and 
the writing on the chalkboard, without being distracted by 
an unconf ortabie resting position, or oppressive tempera-^ 
tures, or cnanres in the v/eather. Indeed, the technology in- 
volved in classroom design has focused upon the reduction of 
these variables: everylninf: from wall color to lighting to 
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desk size is beirii^ considei^jct in pro/idin,^ the most cor.- 
fortable, uncnanging, least distracting environntent possible 
Once again, for realms of inatruction involving the convey- 
ance of ideas via written and spoken symbols » this is pro- 
bably an optirium environinent* 

One possible reason for this is that such symbols h^ve 
no rpal, tanp^ible otjects which can st?rv*^ to bPtt^^r repre-- 
s^nt ther,% lrue» early instruction in mathpm:^tics uses ob- 
j»^cts to i?^cilitate the^ concept of numbers r but for th^ more 
rigorous concepts of division, bases, calculus^ etc., no 
physical rporesentations have b^en found which convey the 
ideas better than thp evolved system of Tnathematical symbols 
The sar^e might hold true for somf topics of history and 
geopgraphy, wherr- temporal and spatial limitations maKe 
th^ actual physical representations impossible to acquire* 
Thus, for lacK of alternt3 tives f one mi^nt conclude that tne 
man-built, comfort-optimising classroom is most conducive 
to instruction in realms for whicii only words and symbols 
can convey tne topics involved© 

i5ut what of those words to which a physical object or 
process is currently associated? It is easy to see that 
education recomizes the tremendous difference between con-- 
vpyinp; a process such as boilimT water via a f ir^t-hand ex- 
pprience versus words and pictures. Science classes have 
relied upon exrerinentation for centuries a.5 the best tech- 
nique for developing a students understandirg of physical 
prooerties. 

It appears that education has increasingly emphasised 
the importance of this *first-nand' experience. With the 
df»veloom^nt of more efficient transportation and communi- 
cation, and morp money available for education, school pro- 
grams are including" more field trips, one-week trips to 
historical sights, more expensive equipmpnt to facilitate 
physics classes, etc.. 

i'/hereas ax one time a Geolopy class would t'tudy sedimen- 
tation, erosion, and properties of rocks in ihp classroom, 
i^nor-ities in %hf^ field are becominf. commonplace, one mi^ht 
question whether tnore is any difference between studying 
a piece of quartz in tne classroom anr in its 'natural* lo- 
cation in tap fiela. Its physical properties of nardness, 
comoosition, etc* cm bp just as eifectiveiy determined in 
either location, without the use of chalitboard or lecture. 

i'he real differenc«T is that a piece ot quartz may be 
conoiciered more tnan a physical object. Associated with its 
existencp is the natural processes which have determined 
its present state, rihen a student- comes upon a piece of 
quartz in the field, the ideas of tne geological processes 
w»^ich hav*^ cnaract^rized the rock ray not be apparent at 
first; but thpy are more easily conveyea by an instructor in 
thp •wider* framework of the field than thp classroomt the 
lab table essentially severs the temporal and spatial charac 
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acceristics of the reck fror the reck itseli** 

One r.i^ht sav that tpe Irar^e cl reference witn v/Mch 
wo tr-^^at objects in the? classroom is a rather limitf-d tjre^ 
I or It ioes not include related ooj^fcts anri processes !"or- 
rulaxin;!: th*=* object's exi?tence«i It 'vould seem xhat indi- 
vTiftj'ii can cent unaerst^tnn thar. objects existence by ex- 
ppri»='ncin^ thf» sa.T'fc natural setting and procosso£ first- 
hand. 

Thus, "chp limitations of tno classroom can be seen as 
t;vo-foide ?:irstt it is most efficient only for the Uevr-lo?- 
Rient fA though for which only words or "symbols ^'Aist to 
represent the concepts involveci« Jecond, it can limit th^ 
iram»^ of reference with which we view these conceptSi- {?8:30/ 

iho rr^ievr-nce ol tnese ia-^as in this ajscussior. is as 
a b^^sis for consioorini; the more specific topic oi the 
classroom versus tne natural se^ting. Ihv previous para- 
graph contained a ratner- obvious example of tne effective- 
ness of rhp naxural sett3nF as an aid for developing an 
uncf^rstandm^ of processes ana tnmgs in n-^ture. i-or reen- 
phasis. the distinquishing characteristic was tne inclusion 
of spatial and terriporai consideraticnc in the natuisi ^^et- 
tin^^s. lo tnose people with any expertise in the Natural 
Sciences, trie idea ol loOiCinr at objects in nature wixn- 
out cons Id^^r^.t ion to their place or hiotory would b^ absurd. 
Ihus an understanding of natural things must inclvde an 
understanding of thp spatial and temporal components of 
th^t environmeiit. Since the clas3room limits this frame of 
rpference. and is not th^ most effectivi^ setting for devel- 
in£^ an understandinfT of ideas for which physical reprasen-^ 
tntions do pxistj th^ natural setting can be considered as 
an important and n<=>cessary "tool" for education in ^xch 
realms a^- the Natural Sciences* 

ifitn the increased concern i^xpr^rsed by our L'ocletvjabout 
tt\^ condition of the environment, education is oeing as- 
signed tne task oi making individuals more understanding^ 
and'av;are of natur^??. this trend, coupled with the educa- 
tional ideas cited above, nas caused tne hu^e increase in 
interest f^^r ^nvlronmr^ntal pducation, outdoor education, 
etc*, cduc.ition stressinjg the importance ol the understand!- 
in^ of processes of nature is enabling individuals to bet- 
ter realize man's interrelationship with the -environment. 
And many believe that by understanding cur place in nature » 
a change in attitudei=5 and values can occur, which will be 
n*^cessarv to curb the present def^radation of the environments 

Conservation clubs, nature camps, and other similar out- 
door activities h^ve a significant positive effect upon en- 
vironmental attitudes. {27i26) Thus experiences in the 



natural setting: aside from those being incorporated in I'or- 
ralized educ^.tion can be considered valuable* The field of 
outdoor recreation in ^enpral has been cited as an impor- 
tant tool for thp development of environrental awareness* 
Ihe following- remark Lloyd Barhkardt. an avid proponent 
oi tnp importance of outdoor recreation as a suT:)piement to 
formal education, expresses this view well: 

Appreciation of, and respect tor, our natural 
environment oiten is developed through participation 
in outdoor recreational activities* Nearly all forms 
of outdoor recreation are dependent upon environ- 
mental quality* "i^o fish we must have clean waters* •* 
to enjoy hikinp and camping, we need land area which 
has not been marked or despoiled by civilization, 
to enjoy gardening, we need rich, fertile soils and 
clean air. i^ecause this is so, the recreationist must 
seek out certain environmental characteristics if he 
to enjoy fiis chosen activity. I'hus, the- first thing 
outdoor recreation does is reacquaint and reunite man 
with the natural world- that natural world from which 
hp is far removed in his technological, urbanized 
society. It develops a personal interest in quality 
natural resources© (^3^^8-9) 

In particular, the importance of V/APs as providing more 
than just an opportunity to experience adventure and cha- 
racter development is being recognized* By taking an indi- 
vidual into the natural setting, in a frame of reference 
which does not hide time or space, such programs are en- 
nancing the individual's development of thought related to 
nature; and, in essense, assisting in the education oi the 
individual. 

Nature can be uncoml ortable and distracting, thus hin- 
dTierim' an individual's awareness of the environment around 
him. ihe VJAt' not only pl^^ces the individual within the na- 
tural ir^me of reierence, but also teaches the participant 
the few techniques necessary for existing in comiort and 
witnout fear in the outdoors. Says Frederick iuedrick, of the 
Goiorado Uutv/ard Bound iSchool: 

By oecoming competent in some skills and more self- 
acsured, the student begins to use and interact with 
nature rather than fignting against nature* He learns 
to cooperate witn and appreciate nature for the way 
in wnich its inherent beauty can enlarge ones sense 
of self and of numan possibilities. Such understand- 
in^ does mucn to eliminate fear of the unknov/n and 
unDredict^ble in the world, and frees one for per- 
ceiving interrel'd tionships which bring together m^n and 
nature. (82t2) 
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ihus, thp WAP can be considered a valuable educational 
tool, in that by merely pi 'icing an individual in the na- 
tural SPttinp and providing him/her th^ skills forcomfor- 
t^bly pxistine in the outdoors, he/she is able to inspect 
nature in the frame of r^ierence most conducive to the un~ 
derstanuing of that realm. This, in turn, can bp impor- 
tant in the d'='velopment of a greater awareness of thp en- 
vironnpnt, which has been considered by some as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the change in values and attitudes 
that must occur in order to better cope with environmental 
problems. 



Wildernegs Adventure urograms as a therapeutic tool 

A number of individuals associated with the fields of 
psychology and tne environment have viewed outdoor sur- 
vival training as a potential tool for improving mental 
nealth and personal functioning. (^90;^6.) Previous stu- 
dies on therapeutic camping, along with the few investi- 
gations dealing with WAPs and their effect upon juvenile 
delinquents and the emotionally disturbed, suggest that 
there are certain characteristics of WAPs which are con- 
ducive to therapy. Wh^n compared to the more traditional 
modes of therapy conducted in institutional environments, 
two Tualities can be considered unique to the V/AP appoach 
to therapy. One is the use of the wilderness as setting 
for activities, the other is the rather small, isolated 
groups in v/hich participants function. 

When considering the wilderness as a backdrop to the 
activitits pursued in a WAP, a few characteristics Of the 
setting lend tnemselves to possibly aiding in the thera- 
peutic sense. Relative to the man-made, machine-built 
environment in which most individuals spend most of their 
time, the wilderness can be consiaered as much more 'sim- 
ple' in a number of ways. Perceptually, the configurations- 
of stimuli found in the wilderness are not as '-coinplex' as 
that found in the man-made environment, i.e. there are less 
sharp, defined angles and lines? less defined boundaries 
between objects. .This observation has been noted by Wohlwill 
in nis studier, concerning the preferences of individuals for 
natural versus machine-built scenes. (87.) Bernstein has al- 
so notPd the factors of lower density population, lower le- 
vels of noise and movement and a slower rate of change as 
other characteristics differentiating the wilderness setting 

from the man-made. (50.) 

.Vr.en corr.pare-d to thp "hustling-bustling" city, the wil- 
derness is an environment in which the stimuli are of ?- 
more subtl** nature. KathPr than being bombarded by honking, 
horns, streets cluttered with advertisements, windows, wires 



and bright colors » the perceived natural setting is quite 
the opposite, i or th<=^ most part^ colors are more subdu<=^d, 
movement is less rapid and varied , and noise » £uch as wind 
through trees or rushing water, is more consistent and pre- 
dictablp. Ihis 'predictability* has been legarded as being 
an important factor in thp ability of an individual to un- 
derstand more of the physical occurances in the wilderness 
than in the man-made setting, i.e. he/she is able to compre 
hend occurances via mor e simple cause and effect relation 
ships. Introduction of new stimuli occurs at a much faster 
rate in the man-made setting; so fast, in fact, that we 
are not capable of understanding the causes of all the sti- 
muli we perceive. In the wilderness, on the other hand, va,- 
rying stimuli are fewer in number, and an individual is 
morp capable of learning to identify a stimulus and the 
cause bphind it. 

furthermore » Wohlwill has pointed to yet another cha- 
racteristic of the wilderness worth notingx 

A typical wilderness area represents an ideal case 
of an environment that ma,kes no detectable response 
to the individual entering it, and it is conceiv- 
able that this quality represents a real source of 
satisfaction for the individual seeking a wilder- 
ness experience. The wilderness does not react to 
a pt^rson, does not argue with him, attack him, or 
fight bad: when attacked — at least not in any di- 
rectly discerniMe sense. More generally, it does 
not lock the person into a feeback loop, in which 
any rpsponse sets off a counter response. (88i2) 

Thus, the wilderness setting may be cont;i^ered as one 
which is more simple and predictable! and less 'iC^^oonsive* 
than the environment in which we normally exist. 

Why are such characteristics effective in therapy? 
Bprnstein, in suggesting the use of the wilderness as a 
tool for the tratment of chronic schizophrenics, suggests 
a number of reasons. The wilderness stimuli construct a 
"behavior setting" where 'coping* behavior is evoked over 
•defensive' behavior. (50.) In coping behavior, one deal? 
directly with> threatening stimulus either by handling it 
or avoiding it. Generally, this discretion in behavior is 
served by the ease in being able to identify the source 
of any ^ threat. In defensive behavior, one deals through 
defensive mechanisms, i.e. repress;ion and denial, or in 
more extreme cases; social withdrawal. (50.) Defensive be- 
havior is most demanded in an urban setting, where there 
are so many stress or threat stimuli which must be accomo- 
dated in some fashion. The more chaotic and reactive, and 
less predictable nature of the man-made environment makes 
it essentially impossible to behaviorly •cope* with each 
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set of stimuli. 

On the other hand, the wilderness, with its limited 
amount of stimuli and non-responsiveness, lends itself 
to more 'readability,* and thus tends to evoke more coo- 
ping bPhavior. Chronic schizophrenics have exceedingly high 
defensive levels, due to their inability to cope with the 
large amount of threatening stimuli perceived. One of the 
necessary prerequisites to effective therapy is to create 
an environment for the patient in which the stimuli are 
more identifiable, thus reducing the number of situations 
evoking defensive behavior. The characteristic of the wil- 
derness might be considered as effective in this regard. (50») 

As an extension to thist consideration should be made 
for the relationship between the individual and the wil-- 
derness, and with other group members. 

Due to the less complex nature of the setting, most 
individuals sharply contrast their span of attention 
when they move into the wilderness. Rather than having to 
deal with the social pressures of the urban environment, 
a participant in a WAP may focus his energies upon a few 
factions necessary to living comfortably in the outdoors. 
Staying warm and dry, getting from one place to another p 
and enjoying a good meal are tne more simple pursuits of 
wilderness living. Because of this simplicity, the outcome 
of ones behavior is not confounded by a complex environment. 
If an individual is cold, it becomes obvious that a fire 
must be built. A person quickly learns the requirements of 
successfully, building a fire, and that not carrying out the 
proper procedure results in a continuation of being cold. 
A certain behavioral pattern will produce the extreme and 
simple satisfaction of becoming warm, whereas another beha- 
vior will lead to extreme discomfort. The nonresponsive cha-- 
racteristic of the natural setting also limits the places 
on which an individual can place the 'blame* for negative 
occurrences. One can curse a wet piece of wood for not be*- 
inp suitable for producing fire, but the piece of wood will 
not respond either tauntingly or sympathetically. (Please 
excuse my gross anthropomorphism.) 

n'ith experience, an individual finds that rather than 
acting deienc.Wely with nature, he/she must accept its pas- 
sivity and modify ot\os own behavior in order to achieve goals. 
Tni«?, of course, can become confounded by the rather unique 
situations in WAPs of living in small, isolated groups. In 
an environment which is nonresponsive, yet must be responded 
to in order to be comfortable, an individual places much 
emphasis on maintaining a state of physical comfort. There 
are a number of ways in which a group can work together 
to efficiently satisfy the basic needs of outdoor living. 
lor example, it is easier for eight people to divide and 
attpnd to the actions of wood gathering, f iie buildinp- and 
maintenance than for each to build his/her own fir^. 



Thus ^roup int^rdependency develops # and due to the ex- 
trpmp imprtance placed upon the attainment of comfort, each 
individual holds a ^reat amount of responsibility to the 
rest of the group. Not onlv is a person's failure to do his 
part quickly noted, but thp results of such behavior are 
often considered as a direct impairment of one's perso- 
nnl corfort^ This often produces a situation in v/hich in- 
dividuals blame one another of peisonally infringing upon 
ones well-Deing, leading to rather negative interpersonal 
feelings and behavior. 

Based upon my experiences with outdoor living in groups 
of various sizes, I believe this to be the cause of many 
ol tne disagreements prevalent among those with limited 
experience in living outdoors. 

Such a situation is probably not very positive as a 
tuerapeutic setting. With proper supervision, however, such 
•reactivity' can be held to a minimum. By beginning with an 
environment in which comfort requirements are minimal (i.e. 
warm vprsus cold weather) , and keeping group demands to 
a minimum; development of responsibility can be better at- 
tended to. A building situation can be created with the 
proper introduction of moire demands and challenges, pre- 
mised upon successful functioning at previous demand le- 
vels. 

Trained leauero v;ho understand the optimum amount of 
interaction and passivity can not only ensure that the 
5^roup experiences success at each level, but also enhance 
thP personal sat isl'ac,tion of each group member with posi- 
tive reinforcement. In this way, both the individual and 
tap sroup can. experience satisfaction^ which is easily related 

to the behavior which was used to produce the experience. 

•I* 

iVost individuals studying the therapeutic value of group 
aynarics feel tnat the benefits of the successes experienced 
by individuals within the •readable* interdependent group 
contpxt outweigh the heightened reactivity associated with 
an icoiat*^<J ^^roup. (^9:^;7b») tor individuals who have pro- 
blems coping with the relatively complic?ited social inter- 
actions of the urban pnvironment, small group living in the 
wilderness rppre^ents a much more simple social situation. 

.Vith a more readable environment of both setting and 
society, tne results of ones behavior are easier to isolate 
and more apparent tnan in the complicated setting. To the 
tn^rapists, who strives to attain a situation in v;hich the 
patient can be most aware of his place in the physical and 
social pnvironmpnt, V/APs offer a valuable setting, further- 
nor*^, renearch indicates that such theraputic situations do 
have a carry-over to the environment to which individuals 
return, (o^e "Kesearch- Problem youth*' pg.5'o) 

In conclusion of this section, sorr.p mention should Dp 



be nade of the possible 'therapeutic* value of a V/AP in 
providing an environment to which the normal individual 
can pitner 'escape' from the man-made realm; or satisfy 
a need for challenge* 

bays Drasdot in 4n excellent essay entitled Education 
and tr^e Mountain Centers : "Outdoor recreation, in both its 
active and passive styles^ has sometimes been called a form 
of escapism. Certainly the wild places have always offered, 
for some temperaments, an invioble refuge from care." (8:35)- 
He points out, however, that there are many individuals who 
do not need a different setting in order to escape^ they 
simply mentally shut away the test of the world. 

tor those who feel the need to get away from the compli- 
cated urban environment, the wilderness represents a posi- 
tive cnange, as evidenced by previous discussiono Wohlwill 
cites a potential restorative power of the wild, in pro- 
viding "the feeling of freedom, as well as the sense of 
oneness with nature." (88:3) father than the reactive, de- 
fensive environment of the city, the natural setting is 
a place, for some, to 'unwind' and enjoy a less complicated 
existence. ^ - 

The wilderness can also be a place which provides a 
tyce of challenge or stress not found in-^ everyday life. 
A Time Magazine article entitled "The Thrill Seekers" po- 
pularized the idea that the urban dweller seeks the perso- 
nal challenge and 'flirting with death' stress experienced 
in adventure activities such as rock climbing and white- 
water canoeing. The more mundane and mechanical nature of 
occupations, with few outlets for achievement or satisfaction, 
may, in part, account for this. (42:^^1-51) Adventure activities 
can provide this physical excitement and stress, and further- 
more, when pursued in the non«reactive wilderness setting, 
may give the participant a heightened sense of accomplish- 
ment attributable to oneself and not the environment. (88x3) 

ihe fact that urbanites frequent the wild more than 
rural people, along with the rise in popularity of adven- 
ture activities, suggest a relationshj.p between the quali- 
ties of the wilderness and the needs Telt by urban people 
not satisfied by the city. Thus the Wildeiness Adventure 
Prof:ram, which incorporates adventure activities in the 
wilderness setting, might be important in providing an en- 
vironmf^nt in which individuals' can satisfy such needs. 
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WiidPrness Adventure Programs as a unique recreational 
experience 



In an earlier paper (Sept., 1975) • I presented some 
ideas on tne stages of experience in recreation. In this 
section. I would like to reiterate this scheme in order 
to show how WAPs offer an experiential setting which is 
complimentary to- the recreational 'needs' of persons with 
varied backgrounds. 

The ideas on different types ,of recreational experi- 
ences resulted from considerations made of the activity 
classification scheme proposed by Mr. Christiansen of 
Pennsylvania State Universityo (106.) The typology di-- 
vided activities into the classes of "kinetic," "situation- 
al," and "harvest." Kinetic recreational activities were 
defined as those which were rewarding to a participant 
because of motion through space. Situational activities 
referred to activities in which the environmental location 
and setting was of primary importance. (Harvest included 
those activities in which pleasure wns derived from an ex- 
cnanpe with the environment. This class is not relevant to 
this discur^sion. ) Viith such a classif icp tion scheme, such 
motion-oriented activities as bicycling and sky-diving would 
be kinetic. Mountain clir.bing, canoe camping, etc., which 
are dpp^ndent upon a 'mountain summit or wilderness lakes, 
would be situational. 

With the rather loose definitions given above, closer 
inspection of tnis classification system reveals that these- 
two categories are not mutually exclusive. As an example, we 
can consider the sport of cross-country skiing. The begin- 
ner, who usually lacks the coordination to move efficiently, 
probably receives pleasure from experiencing the beauty and 
prace oi a snow-covered forest. A more experienced skier, 
who has dv^veloped the stamina and skill to |run' through 
the v:oods, may derive pleasure out of the kinesthetic ex- 
periencinp; of motion. 

If Chri<=?tianson's typology refers to what an individual 
experiences , then cross-country skiing would fall under 
both categories, dependent upon the individual participa- 
ting in th^ activity. The activity may bo considered to have 
two realms' of experience? one which is ••outward," in the 
sense that the environment is the focus of one's attention; 
and the other as " inward, in which the inner, sensual feel- 
ings are the source of satisfaction^ 

As it turns out, rrany recreational activities can be seen 
to n'»ve tne'3e tvvo components. Ask one rock climber what the 
beauty ol the experience is, and he will refer to the fan- 
tastic vi^ws and tne situation of beinr^ on a massive, verti- 
cal slab of rock. Ask another, and he will speak of the 



strength and flui^iity whic} one must have in order to 
efficiently move upward. This division of experiences 
appears to hold true for all forms of outdoor recrea- - 
tion# 

In considering -my own recreational experiences (and 
the experiences of others who have attempted to relate them 
to me with words) , it appears that .an individual can ex- 
perience both the kinetic and the situation^^l components 
of an activity, sometimes dependent upon the degree of fa- ^ 
miliarity with the activity. In the case of cross-country ' 
skiing, .the beginner may initially experience the situ- 
ational component, and, through priactice, can come to 
focus more upon the kinetic experience. 

An interesting observation is of the experiences re- 
lated by individuals with a very high degree of famili- 
arity with an activity. It appears that there is a third 
realm of experience which is considered as a total, all- 
encompassing experience. In skiing, the ultimate experience 
is often related as one in which pleasure is not derived 
from either the situation or the kinetics, but a combination 
of the tv;o. The 'ultimate run' is^one in which one parti- ^ 
cul-ar source of pleasure can be defined; rather, it is a. 
sum-total of the sensual pleasures within and without. 

Thus, our experiential realms take on a third dimen- 
sion; that of a combinative kinetic-situational experi- 
ence (kin-sit). The fact that a kin-sit experience is 
generally expressed only by those , individuals with an^ 
extensive familiarity with an activity suggests that it 
is of a more developed nature than the other two realms^ 
It seems that beginners can have an immediate kinetic or 
situational experience; but not -an immediate kin-sit.^ 
furthermore, it appears that in order to experience kin- 
sit, one must first experience the kinetic and situational 
realms. Thus, we might say that a kin-sit experience is • 
premised upon the other two: 




situational 



This does not imply that kin-sit is the terminal realm! 
of experience of an activity, that from the moment of the 
first kin-sit, all experiences following will be of that na- 
ture. Rather, it refers to the fact that an individual can 
eo through a varying progression of experiential dimensions, 
of which kin-sit may be a part, though the kin-sit can only 
occur &fter experiences in both the kinetic and situational 
senses. 

-62.- 
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Thoup^h I have limited this discussion to experiences 
o! a rf^creational nature, those ideas may have application 
to oth^r ares* A number ol humanistic psychologists have 
suggested similar ideas* In particular, fviaslow (l9t)B) has 
devploped ideas regarding certain levels of cognition, in- 
cluding one which deals with the concept of "peak experi- 
ences/' Descriptions of this concept strike definite notes 
of si;uilarity witn 'kin-sit; • 

The wholeness of the experience is striking^ the ob- 
ject(s) of . the perception is exclusively attended to, 
completely absorbing the participant who undergoes 
an egoless,, self-forgetful state associated with 
disorientation of time and space,, often feeling that 
he has been fused into the object becoming part of 
a larrer, more whole, superordinate unit which is 
seen detatched from its human usefulness, expediency 
and purpose. (^0:235i 

iw:aslow has suggested that such an experience is one in 
which an individual can mature, develop new personal in- 
si2:hts. and become more aware of ones' potential (self-actu- 
alizatidn) i 

Perce^ptions are enhanced, becoming detailed and oceanic 
yot sinultaneously abstr?>ct and concrete in form. Di- 
chotomies, polarities, conflicts are fused, transcended, 
or resolvPd' leading to new and creative insights, aware- 
ness, and alifmments. During the experience the person 
is closest to^his identity or true self and feels the 
event to dp self -validating and of intrinsic value, , 
(UO:235) 

I would venture to say that there is a connection between 
icin-sit a-nd tnis expansion of awareness sut^gested by I^.aslo.y. 
individuals I .<now who have expressed experiences of kin-sit 
aopear to be more nature, aware and 'self-actualized* than 
those lackinr; aucn an experience. i.;any of the writers as- 
sociated with the' wilderness ('i'horeau, i-.uir, Leopold) have 
been described as ' sell -actualized ; ' and it has been supf?;es- 
ted by ijcott that "peak experiences aided in thoir understan- 
ding of th<} wilderness."* If this is so, than recreation 
which includes the kin-sit realm may be considered as a tpol 
for aiding an individual's development toward environmental 
awarenesf;. t (HouSt) 

Now, I woulf-i like to sufrirest a slightly different frame- 
work in which to consider this idea of kin-sit. The defini- 
tion of 'kinptic' will now refer to any recreational expe- 
rience in which an individuals awareness is , focused within, 
I ncludinp: ocrceptions resultinfr from inte,ractions with other. 
In is mipht be thou^^ht of as person-based, ".situational' will 
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refer to experiences in which the natural setting is the fo- 
cus of av;areness; i.e. natural environment-based. As triP sun 
total^ of tnpse, kin-sit is an awareness of not only oneself 
and thp outdoors, but of other individuals also. These ex- 
peri<^ntial activities are no lonper limited to one activi- 
ty. Development of kin-sit nay bp based upon kinetic expe- 
ri^ncps from one activities and situational experiences in 
anotner. 

This implies an interesting aichotomy. Are some recre- 
ational activities more kinetic 'oriented* and others more 
situational-oriented? Certainly that recreation which makes 
no use of the natural setting as a resource lacks- any oppor- 
tunity for a situational experience. The focus of awareness 
in such activities is more oriented toward self ana others, 
inus recreation in the city, with its social orientation and 
lack of a natural setting, is probably more conducive to ki- 
netic ex'^ eriencea. On the other handji recreation in the nat- 
ural setting cr>rtainly acts as an ample resource for the si- 
tuational realm, tnou^'h it may be limited in the Kinetic sense. 

These forms of recreation seem to be reflected by the na- 
ture of thp individuals participating in them. City people,' 
who participate in recreation of a kinetic nature, arej in my 
opinion^ more 'tuned-in' to feelings of self and others, though" 
thpy are not vpry aware of the natural environment. 'Pure* 
country people, on the other hand, know the outdoors as though 
it wore part of tnc-mselves. but do not anoear to have as much 
awareness of self and group, relative to urban dwellers. 

Admittedly, there are numprous exceptions to this; but, 
in gpneral. I would say tnat city-dweliers are more ''kinetic 
oriented', and rural peoplp are more 'situation orientedV 
Burtnermore, the recreation taking place in these two set- 
tings shows the £ame division. 

It was mentioned earlier that the kin-sit experiences may 
aid in an individuals understanding of the environments It 
rrakes sense that an understanding of the environment i?' pre- 
'"ised upo I an awareness of self, mankind in general and th^ 
natural world. Kinetic experiences are more conducive t:j the 
d^velopm^int of awareness in the first two areas, whereas si^ 
t .actional experiences are more conilucive to developirent in 
the last. 

fcnvironmental a.vareness in the individuals oi our society 
has bpen considered necessary to our ability to cope with 
tnp environmpntal problems of today. If kiti-sit experir^nces 
arp a step in this direction, than the field of outdoor rr:0- 
rektion has a responsibility in assisting individuals in their 
d velopmpnt toward kin-sit. ""'"th further study rel'M.ed to the 
interplay of these three realms ol t^XDerionce , it may be pos- 
sible to determine the 'needs' of an individual in t^rns of 
th»-"ir pro4.Tession toward a kin-sit experience. Maybe rc^rea- 
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a^ion lor citv-^i'^ellers should incluae more situational 
enrhnsis, and vice versa for country folk. The •needs* of 
each individual is dependent upon his/h<^r background. 

% 

iVAPs h^ve an intpresting^ /Connection to this, .'/hrereas 
many forms of recreation are oriented toward either the 
kir^^tic realm or the situational realm; the WAP is an activ- 
ity which provides ample opportunities for both forms of 
exV»^rience. The use of the wilderness setting makes it an 
ideal activity for situational experiences. Also, the empha- 
sis of inner-growth and group interaction provides a set- 
ting conducive to experiences of the kinetic type^ Thus, the 
WAP arpears to be favorable in both realms. 

Snoulc thi>^ be the case, then regardless of an individu- 
al* b^ck^r und. the 'complimentary* experience necessary 
for their development tov/ard kin-sit (i.eo that experien- 
h^^tial realm which is lacking in their background) , is availa- 
ble in a V/AP. A country person will have an opportunity to 
develop an awareness of self and others through the self 
and group-dynamics emphasis; whereas the urban dweller will 
find a setting conducive to experiencing nature* 

By providing this opportunity, a »^AP may be regarded as 
inc'o'rtant in the sense that it is a recreational- activity 
which c?n provide experiences leading toward the develop- 
ment of an* awareness of the environment, furthermore, V/APs 
are unique in the s^hse that they provide a potential for 
alli^^h*^ experiential '^realms* of recreation, and therefore 
compliir.ent f^e experiential background of any individual. , 



Conclusion j 

Hopefully; this chapter h^is made clear the need for fur- 
ther resf^nrrn into the roles WaPs presently play in our so- 
ciety, in order to better assess^ their potential for the 
luture. 

Thp relatively small amount of empirical studies under- 
taken tnu^ far nave done little to enhance our understand- 
in^r of th^ inplications of an experience in a V/AP# Such know 
ledfeie is necessary, however, if we are to apply these pro- 
grams to specific aims, some of which were presented in tne 
latter part of this chapter* ^ 

Studies such as tne lon^-torm effects of pro^rram^s, dif- 
i^Tf^ric^s of the ^xreri*^nce relative to tr(^ background of 
an individual, and ailferences bet'.veen piorrams presently 
in exist^nc*^; would greatly add to our understanding; of th*^ 
pl^c*^ of i'/APg in our society. 



TO 



If it can bp shown that iVilderness Adventure i-rorrams 
are valuable as tools for the attainment of goals consi- 
dered as important to our society, then the necessity of 
proviaing these programs will become clear; as will the 
necessity of preserving the environment on which tney are 
based 
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AFx^LNDIX I 



hkhto AND liAiUhAL RhbOUhCES 0> 
bUhVHYLD ^'APs 



Scnool 

Outward iiqundx 
Colorado 



Hurricane Island 
Kinne^T^a 
North Carolina 
Northwest 

wouthwest 

Dartmouth 



r'ational Outdoor 
Leadership cichool 



Asheville ochool 



Base 

Denvert Co* 

Rockland , Ke, 
Ely^ In inn • 
;.;organtont N^C. 
Eugene. Ore» 

Santa t e # N.M, 

hanover, NiH, 

Lander, V/yo# 



Asheville, N.C. 



:..t» Hdams ^vilderness Glennwood. V/ashi 
Institute 



Kainbow Carp 



Anaconda. I^ont. 



Resources 



Rocky i^ioun tains 
b.E*! Utah deserts 
Colorado, Yampa, 

Green Rivers 
Penobscot Bay and 

surrounding waters 
QueticQ-Superior 

Wilderness Area 
Southern Appalachians 
Great Smoky Kts^ 
Oregon V/ilderness Areas 
North Cascade hits. 
Sawtooth V/ilderness 

Area 

Deserts of S.W, U.S. 
Sea of Cortez 
baja, California 
Rio Grande 
White Uts. 
Connecticut Lakes 
Nova Scotia 

Red Desert, Lake Powell 
Wind River Range 
Tetons 

Yellowstone irark 
Baja, California 
Prince William Sound 
Mt# Kcrlinley 

Appalacian r.ts* 

Great Lmokeyc 

Wind River Ranf:e 

Grand T^'Jtons 

Bear Loo th ktr.. , l^.ont. 

!.;t* Adams Wilderness 
Area „ 

Pintlar tVildornf^ss 
Area 
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APPii: IX XL 



£XAMPLES Ot WAP COURSE CQN'rtNT 



Course format for hurricane 
Island Outward Bound School j 



iopics covered at the Nation 
al Outdoor Leadership School 



2';DAf pnoc.i«AM ron o\t iz-ctudcnt watch 



From Yachtin^t warch 1969, pgol^O 



CAMPING 

Sh^iire^ location and construction 
^y^^ of fires and stoves 
Nutrition 

Cooking and baking 

Mountaineenng l»rst aid 

Emergency procedures 
TRAIL TECHNiOUE 

Packing method^ 

Energy conscTvolion 

Foot core and bitstfr prevention 

Topographic mopreodtng 

Coniposs use 

QW'XiOxS routefsndirg 

Time control plonmnq 
ENVIRONMENT 

Flora ord founo 

Track and scot identification 

Edible plants 

Ecology 

Geology 

Mt>f<:orology 

Astroponi/ 
MOUNTAINEERfNG 

Boulder^ng 

Kr^ots anci rop^" Kandiirg 
Belays, anchors, and io.\')i^iz\\ 
Tyroleon tra^^-r^es 
Snov.' climbing 
Pitor, and choct protection 
Rescue techniques 
FISHING 

Spin and liy casting 
F»sb habitats 

Clearunq and cooking , fhods 
EXPtDlTfON DYNAMICS 
riarH)»n(!| nnri loc^rJ«:s 
Eguip?r,»«nl sKlfrfii mi 
Expedition b»"hav!Or 
hjd<:|fnont 



From 1975 J^OLU fcruchure 



APPENDl ' ^ III 

srA:avvKi> ~^iUDL:;r djuipmh:^*^ for cous smm:\\ course 

1 -Caudle 
l-CanCeen Cup 
l-Cirabiner 
l-Carjibiner, Locking 
l-Ccnpass 
1- Diary 

1-nnsollle Pad, 1/4'* 
1-Gaiters 

0 

l-(;rDuivl sheet, 4 mil. 
l-llar i !lat 

1-Helly Hinsen Jacket 
1-Ico Axe 

1-Matchbox with Matches 
1-PacI: Fratne 
l-Pack Sack 

1-Pursoril Effects Packet 
l-Ponch^ 

I-Prur.<;ik Slin^, 5.5irra x 3' 
l-Sleepin.-: Bat;, Sunrrer 

Bar/Liner, Nylon 

1-Spoon 

l-Stuff "^ack 

1-Uat'?r r>ottle 

l-Woblun^^ Slin^:, T" x 18' 
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gi^^rA^ryii ja gkuup fquip?l\u' nm summer anmsK 

l-Alpiht? cord hank 40' Lon^\ 
' 1-Clinbin'-, Rope, 11m x 150' 

l^>orrlc, 1 quart (one per jstudent) 
1-Scnibbio 
1-Sno Seal, 7^ oz. 
1-Scove 111 B with Fimn-jl 
1-Tarp» Mylt-^n 

SD\NTARD PATROL LQUIPMCNT FOK SUIIMER COURSE 
1-First Aid Belt 

l-Final Expedition First Aid Kit 
l-Folding Pick or Folding Shovel 

Su\]:h\mi C O URSE rquipmfnt for svi^ier coursk 

l-Cliirbinr, ITquiprr.ent locker 

1-Lquipr»?nt Rtfsupply Locker 

1-Fir!5t Aid Ro^uppl^ nnx 

l-Person,il Rffects LocUi^t '.;ith Locks 

l-Stoko?; Litter 

1-Tool Kit 

rre<>ont Wrench 
Mcctric Tape 
Fl achead Screwdriver 
Phillips Screwdriver 

*,'( edlo & Thread 

Plicrr. 

Vice grips 

t 
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4-.Hori?:ontal Pi tons 
2-Anglc ritons, 
2-r\n3lo Pituns, 3/^*" 

0- CarabiaeriJ , Steel 
2-Figuro o Det?cencicrs 

1- naD:^er Holster 
6-::ylnn Slings, 1" >i 5' 

2- riton H'iirjuers 
-Sets 1«10 Hexccntrics with Cord- -r Titons & Webbing 
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2-Scts 1-7 Stopper^ with Cords 
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ERIC 
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2-Enf;olite 1/4'' m 2l'' x 41'^ 

S-Coli" Pencils^ 

2-llu"l Hits, Adjustable 

S-no;<i;:; .-^f Matches 
2-Pa,:k Fr.iros 
2-rnok :"-icKs 
4-3ncr ''and:? 
'♦-ShnuMcr Str.ip:> 

^-31o»:pin.-; Ba^ Straps 

12-Pan//' 
U'-Vci \l Canteen Cups 
^-Frus'Uk 3lin>xs 

2-Slrrpin^ Bag Linens 
I2-Spoor^o 
♦-StuTi Sacks 



2-lielly Hansen Jackets 
16-Plastic Food Bags 18" x 24" 
16-Plastic Food Bags 8" x 10" 

1- Clinbim; Rope 7/\h'* x 150* 

2- Cook Kits 

4-20' lengths of Alpine Cord 
8-7oz. cans of Sno Seal 
2-Stover;, UlU 
4-Funnols 

4-1 qt. Fuel bottles 

2-Tarps, Nylon 11* x 12' 

4-Ground Sheets, 4 nil x 36" 
X 72" 
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APPENuIX IV 



ADDRESSES OI- SUPPLIEhS 
AND IM-OKi..ATION RECEIVED THROUGH CORkESFUNDENCE 



Response Jode: 



j/K- Brochures received R/U- Returned unopen (defunct) 

ti/ti- Ho reply (as of 11/9/75) 



The Asheville School 
Mountaineer Travel Camp 
Asheville, N.C. 28806 
B/R 

Challen^'e/L iscovery 
Prescott College 
Prescott, AZo 86301 
R/U 

Mt. Adams Wilderness Institute 
I- lying- L Ranch 
Glenwood, Washin2;ton 98619 
B/H 

North American Wilderness 
Survival School (NA\V.IS) 
205 Lorraine Avenue 
Ucper Montclair, N.J. 0704-3 
R/U 

Coicrado Outward bound L.cr.ool 
P.O. Box 9038 
Denver, Colorado 80209 
B/R 

Hurricane Island Outward 
Bound School 
P.O. Box U29 
Rockland, r.;e. OWl 
B/R 

North Carolina Outward 
Bound School 
P.O. Box 817 
Morg-gnton, N.C. 28655 
B/i: 



Brigham Young University 
2i^2 H»R. Clark Buildin^^ 
Prove, Utah 8^601 
R/U 

High Horizons 
Box ^2} Banff, 
Alberta, Canada 
N/R 

National Outdoor Leadership Sch. 
Box AA 

Lander, v/yo. 82520 
B/R 

Outward Bouna, Inc. 
165 "/est Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. O683O 
B/R 



Minnesota Outward Bound School 
330 Walker Aye. 
South, Wavzata, Minn. 55391 
N/R 

Northwest Outward Bound School 
3200 Judkins Rd. 
Eugene, Ore. 97^03 
B/R 



Outward Bound Center 
Dartmouth College 
P.O. Box 50 
Hanover. N.H. 03755 
B/H 



Rainbow Camp 
Box ^13 

Anaconda, r.'ontana 

(No attempt at correspondence) 

nocicy ;..ountain hxpeditions 
P.O. Box 57fc 

Buena Vista, Colo. 81212 



Rick Horn Wilderness Expeditions 
Box 471 

Jackson Hole, V/yo. 83001 
N/R 

The V/ilderness Institute, Inci. 
P.O. Box UU 

Evergreen, Coloo B0li')9 
B/R 
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Poniusvlwmia MaLc UnivorsiLv 
Sir. t\>llui^c, Tonnsy 1\ ania 



VauMTi /c May Concern: 



i w^'uUl i ifCc'/ iniruduce riiv,s»jli as a Graduate Student here at 



b^iato. in tliLf ci»urse ui btudy i am presently involved with, 
tiiat i.s, ciie study of the relationship bet\/een man and the na- 
tural oavironment , I am now concentrating on the fields of out- 
uj'C education and outdoor experiences. 

fta "in^: bjjen personally involved in schools and programs of your 

b )th ts student and instructor, I place much importance 
5jp_^-a the educational experience involved. Its value is not only 
in ti»u personal develjpii.eat of the individual, but also toward 
the inproveiuent oi tiie attitudes of society toward the natural 
cnvirotTiinent as a whi>lo. i>y developing the relationship between 
the i?^Jivldual and nature, as your programs do, we can better 
the entire attitude of man vs. nature. 

iiecause of ny interest and belief in the values of such programs, 
I have decided t> a bit of research on the subject. Specifically, 
I Wv-uld 'like to iiud out, in detail, the history of- the idea of 
the "uutd-^^r experience" schools, their programs, plans, the type 
n people mvnvcd (students and instructors), economic situation, 
etc., etc.. ihrai^h this information, I hope to better understand 
the role r[ -,uch pr>;rams, and' hupetul ly understand their future. 

Intornati >n ot tiie ab^ve t>pe from your program vould be invaluable 
tnd >i' treiuendous help to r.iy study. 1 v;ould appreciate it very much if 
■ Oil 'ulci send me any available in format i oiv as soon as possible, since 
I hope t^' du a preliminary pap»^r in the next two monliiS. I would al- 
S ' be Very interested in any pers'>nai comments or suggestions you 
rti.Mjt 1; nve about the philosophies and ideas about the "outdoor c::- 
porience" p nigral. IS oi your type. 

Ihan-r; you very much. 



Sincerely yours. 
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APPHjplX V 

KhVlLrf UF RESEARCH CONCEKNED 
.UTH STANDARD CUURtiES Of WlLDhRNEiiS 
ADVENTURE FROGRAt^S 



Cliffor d and Clilford (1967K Research of WAPs began 
when Clifford and Clifford administered tests to 36 boys 
r^^nging from 16 to 21, attending a Colorado Outward Bound 
course. Uuectionaires involving self-rating, self and 
ideal descriptive scales, and a word-meaning test, were 
administered upon arrival and prior to departure of /Stu- 
dents. Results indicated that after the course, parti- 
cipants tended tov/ard a greater degree of positive self 
ratinp; and self description, though pre and post-test 
difference was attributed largely to a relatively/ poor 
initial self concept. It was concluded that part;cip?ints 
showed less of a discrepancy between real and i(^eal self 
concepts aft^r thp course, and real self concepts became 
more positive. (7907) 

Scnulzp (1970) . Schulze, in 1970, identified more spe- 
cifically some areas? ox possible improvement. Through in- 
terviews and questionaires , Dartmouth students and high 
school students were evaluated as to their general impres- 
sions of participation in Outward Bound. Schultz concluded 
that: 1) mental and emotional stresses were perceived by 
participants as more self enhancing than the physical 
stress, 2) the group activities of the program were con- 
ducive to respect and tolerance for others, 3) mutual de- 
pendence and trust was elicited by tne survival situation, 
and ^) ta<=^re was a sense of accomplishment and achievement 
arising: from the successful completion of ah Outward bound 
experience*, ( ?9j^0) 

Metcher (1970) . The first long range study was under- 
taKen in 1970 by rletcher, involving the Outward Bound 
schools in England. Questionaires were sent to 3,000 stu- 
dents and their sponsors, of which approximately 78/i of 
the studr^nts and 86;i of the sponsors responded. 01 th*^ 
P'^rticipants felt they had changed positively regardinf^ 
r-'Telf confidence, and 67>5 thought the changes would last 
forever. Ihe increased .self confidence was noted by 70/^ 
of thf^ sponsors, t^he vast majority of the students consi- 
dered th^ courses successful. Fletcher pointed to impor- 
tant limitations in the study, however, in that it was dif- 
ficult to determine the proper elapsed time for the 
follow-up study, and it v/as hard to isolate singular causes 
for positive changes. (71.) 
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onitn ( 197^ ) > Smith investigated th^^ eilects ot" Outward 
Eound upon selected personality factors and behavior ol' 
high school juniors • The studies compared a i^roup of 50 
juniors who attended a three-^week Outward Bound course as 
part ot tripir curriculum to a control group who had a 
regular course curriculum. It was found that tne students 
involved in the Outward Bounu experience dia improve sif^- 
nificantlv in their classroom attendance (considered a 
p-oal of the program) , and also improved significantly in 
positive tnou^rht about self. It was noted, however, that 
no long lasting changes appeared^ xo occur, and teachers 
of the students saw no significant differences between the 
two groups* (83») 

Klocke (1971) . A rather involved study of "Self'-Actuali- , 
zation in Females" was made by Klocke and van der Wilt. The 
purpose v/as to see vihether Outward Bound would assist in 
the' self-ac tualization process, an idea fostored by iMas- 
low ( 195^,1962) • His self-actualized person has been de-- 
fined as "one who is more fully functioning and lives a 
rrore enriched life than does the average person." Using 
a specially designed inventory system, questionaires were 
formulated to measure a certain number of traits related 
to a self-actualized person. Results, based upon responses 
of 20 participants in the [/.innesota Outward Bound school, 
.indicated that the Cutv/ard Hound experience contributed 
si^£:nif icantly in the self-actualization process ol the fe- 
male participants, tnough little change was noted in male 
participants* Tnis diflerence was attributed to the pos- 
sibility tnat. Outward Bound may force females to assume an 
unfamiliar role: one more stressful and masculine than that 
to which they are used toi. Actual interviews appeared to 
confirm this hypotnesis^ f s^-) 

Gillette (l97l) # Also in I9?lf Gillette attempted to 
identify attitude changes in participants of an Outward 
Bound Mountain Ski bchooLi i'he tested attitudes were re- 
lat<=»a to the objectives and goals cf the Outward Bound ex- 
perience as interpreted by two instructors of the programo 
A questionaire^ containirvc| 60 statements which were felt to 
be consistent with expressed Outward Bound goals, was admi- 
nistered to participants immediately before and after the 
course. Analysis showed improvement in attitudes toward 
tne areas of l) assuming initiative, 2) changing pace, 3) 
doin^^ as others do, and 4) teaching that emphasizes lec- 
ture. On the other hand, there was a negative change to- 
ward 1) being concerned with over-population, 2) being demo- 
cratic, 3) sharing, ^) supporting law and order in a liberal 
manner, and 5) supporting minority groups m their attempt 
to attain equality, tour attitdes were found unchanged, re- 
lated toward I) beinc involved, 2) doing thin.p:s on one*s 
own, 3) havin.^ time to reflect and ^} learning at ones own 
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pace. Considering tnp amount af attitudinal changes rela- 
tive to th^ l^^vel of significance attributed to the t^st^ 
Gillette concluded that no positive attitudinal cnanges 
occured. {73«) 

L ovett (1971) » Lovett, throUf?h application ol ideas from 
the field oi guidance counseling, created a study aimed at 
comparing the attitudes toward self and others of Outward 
Bound and non-Outward bound studerits. A questionaire, com- 
prised of open-ended statements, was given to junior and 
senior SLudents at Woodward High School in Toledo, Uhioo 
r.esults were based upon responses received 28 Outward Bound 
students and 2i control students. T^e study indicated that 
"students v;ho participated in Outward Bound appeared to be 
more positively aware of self, more confident in decision 
m>irg, and more confident in interactionr. with others 
than the control group of non-participants." (79j^1) 

rienrv ( 1973) • The National Outdoor Leadership School 
w^is the object of a study carried out by Henry, who inves- 
ti£:ated the reasons individuals participated in the .972 
NOLS Wilderness Expeditions. His review of literature re- 
lated to the topic of study showed that an ORRRC report 
of 1962 reported th--it the reasons people sought the v;il- 
derness were, in order of importance, 1) exic civiliza- 
tion, 2) aesthetic, religious values, 3) health, h) soci- 
ability, and b) seeking tne pionees spirit. A similar stu- 
dy by Bultena and Tavi. (I96l) showed 1) recreation, 2) fas- 
cination, 3) sanctuary, 4) heritage and 5) personal grati- 
fication as the most important motives. Henry based his 
evaluation upon a questlonaire which listed numerous state- 
ments relating; to motives a particicant might have in at- 
tending the NOLS coarse. Table VII lists the motives, in or^ 
der of importance, which were cited as reasons individuals 
participated. 

PABLh VI 1 
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It was also found that sex, income, region and re^rional 
b^oi^^^round and previous v/ildern*=>ss experience v/csre impor- 
tant indeppnaent vari'»bles affecting and individuals choice 
of mptivps. txperinncing the Wildfrnpss was an especially 
prominent motive for females. Exploration, 'Iranquilxty and 
the Wi,,t,dprnes3 Ixperience were motives common to people from 
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medium-sized cities, students from the mia-west and plains 
sioueht out th<=* adventure aspect of the prc^ram, individuals 
01 ni2:h incorte sought the tranquility^ and lov; income par- 
ticipants wanted to •sense nature.* fhe study concluded 
that there were six motivational areas to which th<=« partici- 
pants ascribpi i) Acievementt 2) Curiosity, 3) Affiliationt 
^) Independence* 5) Stress Reduction and 6) Power, (76.) 

^:att^ai (l973) o An interesting study carried out by inatthai 
dealt with ihe Effect ol Outward Bound on Sense of Competence , 
Ihe idea of competence is one developed by White, who the- 
orized that man possesses an internal, inherent motivation 
to be a cause; to have an effect on the environment. The 
focus of this study was to determine the changes in a per- 
son's sense of competense, i.e. a feeling that one has some 
decree of control over the environment. Since V/hite argued 
th'.t a sense of competency depends not on what is done to or 
for a person, but on what he does for himself, "competency 
is evoked in intrinsically challenging situations." (8l: ) 
:«:atthai hypothesized that, due to the challenge nature of 
an Outward bound course, a student is likely to undergo a 
significant change in his sense of competence. Pre and post-- 
test questionaires were given to 78 participants of tne 
Hurricane Island Outward Bound school, with items pertain-- 
ing to baclC£^round; and self rating scales on outdoor sense 
ol competency, scholastic sense of competency and general 
sense of competency. Findings showed that, as a group, par- 
ticipants showed significant changes in all three scales, 
though no correlation to age, socio-economic or skill back- 
ground was noted. Persons showing the greatest . increase 
in sense of competence were those who initially rated them 
selves low in athletic ability. ThiswoS attributed to the 
fact that a person who was already reasonably competent in 
athletic abilities would not find much room for improve- 
rent in taat particular area. (81.) 

floecke (1973) . An in-depth stuay of tne effects of Uuc- 
vvard Eound carticiapation upon anxiety and self-concept 
wa3 m^de by\voepice in 1973o The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to cetermine if participation in a pnysically and 
psychologically stressful experience had any effect upon 
anxiety and self concept. State anxiety was defined as a 
"transitory emotional state or condition of the human that 
ir> characterized by subjective, consciously perceived feel- 
irFs of t'^^nsion ^nd apprehension and heightened autonomic 
nervous system activity." (Spielberger , 1970) Trait anxi- 
e'^v was interpreted as meaning a relatively stable differ- 
pnce between one person and another as to their tendency to 
respond to situations perceived as tnreatening. Koepke re*^ 
lates •sell concept* as being tne sum total of all feelings 
about self, rharire in self conceot may be gradual and subtle, 
and mav be inhibited because people l) ignore experiences 
contrary to self concept and 2) select perceptions which fit. 
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( .orts and Lir.vriT, 1^3'^). Ihe procedures ol tne study entailed 
a^l^ inistr?itiniT a "Jtate-irait Anxiety Inventory" to measure 
arxiety, and tne aougn Adjective Gnecl^list to measure celf 
concept, (inis involves a list ol adjpctiveSt scaled accord- 
ing to a nur.ber of personal iity characteristics; i.e* domi-- 
nance, orcer, af:?r*^ssion, etc..) ih^^ subjects were irom a 
standr^.ra 21 a-^iy course at tne Colorado Outv;ara tjound ocnool» 
and vveie ^^iven tne tests imrr.e-aiately belore and .after tne 
courre. * 

Analysis of tue data sho//ea tnat lollov/ing tne e::peri- 
ence, tne participants ascribed significantly fewer unfa- 
vorable adjpctives to themselves, and v/ere less likely to 
see'-: sui^cort trom otners. All cnanges v;ere interpreted as 
positive, :;oep.<e concluded that Outward Bound participants 
1) vi'^A' ^r;^*^.3elve3 mjre positively after a course, 2) tneir 
cprc*='pt ions whit tr.ev* are come closer to \vhat they v/ant 
to c^, 3; thpv r/ivr- nign anxiety before tne course and lev; 
anxie^v aft»^r, and ^) a positive sell concept is rela.i;ed to 
lo'.v anxiety.* 

h'd<^v { ) . The object of this study was to determine 
c\anr^^3 in ieadersaip behavior of participants in basic 
courses at "ne :.ational Outdoor Leadership School. Leader- 
s-:ip v.as dK*!in^^': as "tnat b^navior oi an individual v;hiui'i 
initiates ana r:<int?ans structuring effects in int^'^rac- 
ticns v;itn ;i o-nrial system." (692 ) Subjects v;ere^80 p:^r- 
ticirants in tnree tyoes of expeditions at hCLo: V/iiderness, 
.^ountain^^^erinr and Biology expeditions. Ihe i^eadership Upi-- 
nion ^uestion-^ire (rleiscnmant 19^0; v/as administered im- 
-pciatelv b^^lore a^*d ait^r participation, bai-ier concludeo 
tnat ":io statistically significant cnanges in attitudes con- 
T'^rnin,'* lea-iersnip oenavior -as found for any of tne spe- 
cific cr^urt:es 0." t--^ group as a wnole." {t9*) 
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